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Philosophy and Ritual! 
GEORGE BOAS 


A former president of this association whom I consulted about an 
appropriate subject for this talk, suggested that in view of your Presi- 
dent’s character and past performance, the most fitting subject would 
be “A Defense of Anarchy.” Our colleague knew more than I both 
about my interests and my capacities and I gladly welcomed the sug- 
gestion. But in view of what the public press might say and the influ- 
ence of titles on criticism, it seemed to me more prudent to call my 
speech by a less repellant name, to remove the bit of spice which so 
saucy a title might sprinkle over these words, and to call my remarks 
by a less dramatic term. But what I have to say could with equal fair- 
ness be termed a defense of anarchy, for I am making a distinction, 
which nature has already made, between organization, discipline, order, 
permanence, and individuality, waywardness, recalcitrancy, and tem- 
porality. And I am, moreover, stating my belief that this latter set of 
words should be cleansed of their pejorative meaning. From one point 
of view the eternal is simply the temporal robbed of its historicity, dis- 
cipline is something imposed on things which by nature are only casu- 
ally organized, order is an arrangement simple enough for the human 
mind to name, permanence is but change too slight to bother the 
Eleatic eye. But if for some reason what I have just said is unsatisfac- 
tory, we might entertain the possibility as a metaphysical hypothesis 
and since a presidential address is the one occasion on which a school 
teacher has a captive audience of his peers and superiors, I shall brazen- 
ly ask you to entertain it for the half hour before you. 

One of the more neglected aspects of human life is habit. It has 
become customary amongst philosophers who study epistemology, 
ethics, and aesthetics to treat each moment of experience as something 
atomic, something elementary, which added to other items of experi- 
ence will not only give one the sum total of experience but also the 
sum total of existence. Thus knowledge is usually analysed into a col- 


1 Presidential address delivered before the forty-eighth annual meeting of the 
Eastern Division of the American Philosophical Association at Bryn Mawr Col- 
lege, Bryn Mawr, Pa., December 27, 28, 29, 1951. 
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lection of perceptual or sensory data, if one follows one of the empirical 
traditions, or into a set of logically irreducible statements if one follows 
one of the rationalistic traditions, and presumably—though I am not 
sure of this—each elementary item is supposed to be or to be the cor- 
relative of an existential item. Again in ethics, whatever one associates 
with goodness, whether it be pleasure or some other experience which 
satisfies an interest or a desire or even a commandment, turns into an 
atomic value which by addition to others constitutes the sum total of 
values. That what we perceive at any given moment may be influenced 
by habit, that its very simplicity is the result of the learning process, 
that it is selected by occult forces of which we are usually not aware, 
seldom seems to occur to such thinkers. On the contrary the adult is 
taken as the standard observer and his observations are treated as if 
they had no history. 

All this arose before there was such a study as human psychology or 
cultural anthropology. It is true that as early as Herodotus, if not earlier, 
people knew that other people were not like them and frequently dis- 
agreed with them, not only in what they observed but also in what 
they valued. But it was always assumed that they could be brought 
into agreement with them by the proper use of logic as a corrective 
of experience. I am not sure by any means why this was so, but I sus- 
pect after reading some of the arguments, that it was based on nothing 
more persuasive than the use of common nouns and adjectives. If a 
group of things is called by the same name, then it is supposed to have 
a common nature. We find the argument, for instance, when people 
look for something common in all the sets of ideas known as Chris- 
tianity or naturalism or idealism or materialism or art or democracy 
or romanticism. That such words have a history, that they are applied 
to things because one cannot invent a new word every time one comes 
upon a new thing—especially when one does not recognize its novelty 
—that frequently they are applied by people who are criticising, in the 
cases cited, the doctrines and not by the formulators of the doctrines, 
might be thought to be obvious. But when we are considering ideas, 
we come to them after reading books about them, or after hearing them 
discussed by historians or critics or disciples and only very rarely by 
falling upon the original works in question without preliminary guid- 
ance to them. Thus the philosophers of the past are brought into our 
consciousness through histories of philosophy or similar works, and 
when we read the dialogues of Plato, for instance, we already know 
what Platonism is and our problem seems to be that of finding it in 
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Plato. Let me take another example of this sort of thing which will 
perhaps be less unpleasant. When we are studying the customs of 
exotic people, we have to classify them. We have in western society 
certain words like “the family,” “marriage,” “sin,” “property.” These 
are the names which we give to certain institutions and ways of think- 
ing which are appropriate to our culture. We therefore assume that 
we must look for analogous institutions and ways of thinking in every 
society. But even a superficial study of cultural anthropology demon- 
strates the difficulty of making such terms fit what we actually find. 
At best we come out with the conclusion that other people are not like 
us. But that does not tell us what they are like and the present genera- 
ion of cultural anthropologists have seen the implications of that con- 
clusion. We have clearly been misled by the Idols of the Theatre. 

The influence of inherited theories is a good illustration of the effect 
of habit on thinking. We are. caught in a situation in which we believe 
that we must make every datum fit into a scheme of nomenclature or 
classification which is part of the intellectual equipment with which we 
approach all problems. We are in the condition of people who have 
always lived in one story houses and are suddenly confronted by stairs. 
Such people first would not know how to walk up and down stairs, 
second might maintain that stairs were immoral and ugly, possibly 
even a vestige of a more primitive form of human existence, that if 
anything existed on top of the stairs, it would be apparent and not 
real, and the best we could do would be to give it some name equiva- 
lent to non-ground-level. 1 shall not yield to the temptation of devel- 
oping this parable—its development is obvious. But what is not obvi- 
ous is that the reason why we could not absorb multi-storied houses 
into our universe is simply our lack of an adequate vocabulary and no 
one would maintain that we come into the world with a complete 
stock of words, the sort of natural language upon which the eighteenth 
century used to speculate. 

Let us return therefore to the matter of habit for a moment. We 
know first that when a habit is formed, it is the simple repetition of 
certain acts but that as the acts are repeated, (a) the time it takes to 
perform them reduces to a minimum—sometimes close to instanta- 
neity; (5) the stimulus to the act drops out of consciousness so that 
we have the feeling that we are acting automatically; (¢) that with the 
growth of a habit comes the feeling of compulsion. Thus we know 
that speaking is something which we learn and that the language we 
speak depends upon our education. Yet when we are adults, we engage 
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in ordinary conversation rapidly, replying without hesitation to the 
stimuli provided by others, automatically and unconsciously, and with 
a feeling that the syntax and grammar and vocabulary are uniquely 
right. It is only when we speak foreign languages that we have to 
stop to think. 

The habits of the individual are paralleled by the customs of the 
tribe. We absorb these customs in almost complete impotence to do 
otherwise the first years of our life, so that when we approach maturity 
they have become not simply the way other people do things but the 
way we do them too, and not only that, but the correct way to do them. 
Lexicographers nowadays admit that correct English is nothing more 
nor less than modal English and they also admit that no Academy or 
arbiter of the elegances or school has ever had the power to prevent 
the steady change in every known tongue. But everyone feels certain 
compulsions to follow certain traditional ways of speaking, feels guilty 
and ashamed when he has violated a verbal taboo, and strives to gain 
status by adhering to the rules of the particular group with which he 
is associated. But this all is true also of any tradition. The phrase, 
That is not done, has a corrective force over almost everyone. It is 
the expression in words of a hope, not of a reality, but nevertheless 
there are always enough people who prefer the hope of stability and 
permanence to the reality of change and diversity to give that rather 
prim little sentence persuasive power. Consequently all societies have 
their rituals which are clung to loyally. We find them not merely in 
speech, though there they are more apparent than elsewhere, but also 
in morals, in the arts, in legislation, and, I should like to suggest, in 
thinking itself. 

Let me illustrate this from a field in which most of you have little 
emotional involvement. I take the field of aesthetics, for though that 
subject is growing weekly more interesting to philosophers, it is not 
yet like ethics or epistemology about which ideas have crystallized, if 
not fossilized. In the domain of painting, there are still people who 
maintain that there are correct rules by means of which they can tell 
whether a picture is good or bad, beautiful or ugly, regardless of the 
time, occasion, person, or purposes involved in its production. Yet we 
know that since the days of David to those of Miro there has been a 
steady shift from the literal representation of an object to completely 
non-objective painting. We know that in Ingres’s time there was both 
a standard object, a standard point of view from which it was to be 
observed and represented, and a standard purpose which the painter 
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was supposed to achieve. The object was a residue of Neo-Platonism, 
the ideal object supposedly symbolic of what was common to all mem- 
bers of its natural class. The point of view was that of eye-level. The 
purpose was moral edification. Roughly speaking the next stage in 
this evolution was that of Courbet, who maintained that the individ- 
ual natural object—not the type—was the proper object. The point of 
view varied with the individual painter. The purpose was the straight- 
forward depiction of whatever one saw. The next question te be raised 
by painters was that of what one saw. From the perceptual surface of 
the impressionists to the organized pictorial, rather than real, space of 
the Post-Impressionists was but a short distance. Attention was next 
paid to the technique of seeing. Did everyone see with his eyes or with 
his whole mind, his preconceptions, his emotional set, oriented by un- 
conscious choice? It was the second alternative which captured the 
imagination of the painter. Finally in sur-realism the eye gave way to 
the Unconscious and paintings became the products of fantasy, analo- 
gous to dreams rather than to waking observation. 


Since nothing ever seems to be lost in society, but all institutions 
are retained even when their original utility is forgotten, the traditional 
compulsions are still present, not only in the minds of artists but also, 
alas, in those of critics. I do not know how much art-criticism philoso- 
phers are accustomed to read or listen to. But those of you who have 
the misfortune to have to indulge in this sort of thing will confess 
that so-called bewilderment and confusion of contemporary criticism 
arises from the tensions amongst the various aesthetic groups which 
represent individually the successive moments in the history of nine- 
teenth century painting. Each group maintains vigorously that its 
standards, its rituals and rules, its vocabulary of praise and blame, are 
the only right ones, and that all others are either survivals of antiquity, 
no longer applicable, or the result of the wanton desire for novelty and 
originality. Oddly enough, even the most advanced of painters are 
likely to maintain that they are but following an eternal tradition 
which their antagonists have overlooked. For so strong is the appeal 
to ritual, that even those men who are inventing new rituals like to 
think that they are faithful to the past. It must be granted that they 
have something on their side, since after all even the most non-objective 
painter uses colors and shapes and spreads them over a flat surface. 
And so did the most primitive of painters. 

Moving now to more debatable land, we have the example of epis- 
temology. One tradition in Anglo-Saxon countries is that which com- 
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poses knowledge of sensory data, patches of red and yellow usually, 
for the ritual demands that we begin with vision. This technique gives 
us a collection of extended colored surfaces with definite boundaries. 
I am not the first to point out that if we had started with auditory 
or olfactory data, the two traits of extension and definite boundaries 
might have been missing. Few things would be more enlightening 
than to forget vision for a while and try to develop an epistemology 
like that of Russell and Moore on the basis of olfaction, the data of 
which have little permanence, are evanescent, hard to localize in space, 
grow more or less intense as they are observed, and have an obvious 
temporal dimension. Moreover visual data have the unusual character- 
istic of seeming to have no history. They seem to pop into existence 
and drop out as we open and close our eyes. We cannot open and 
close our noses and ears. Moreover, let someone try to fit the traits of 
visual rose, for instance, to the traits of an olfactory rose and see how 
far he gets. Take the one trait of the objective frontier: the visual rose 
seems to stop at a definite set of points which is far from that set which 
delimits the frontiers of the olfactory rose. But we cannot go into that 
here. Let us accept the visual datum as standard and see where ritual 
fits in to determine its nature. To begin with the actual color observed 
depends upon taking a standard position in a standard illumination 
and neglecting the variation within the colored area which would be 
observed were we closer to the object. That is well known and usually 
granted. But what does not appear to be noticed is that the selection 
of a given visual datum, however simple it may be, is itself determined 
by perceptual habits, that the discrimination of the degrees of satura- 
tion of colors can be learned and that we usually see what we are con- 
ditioned to see or what it is to our interest—undefined here—to see. 
This being so, the visual datum is clearly not simply a function of a 
wave length or frequency but also of a human being’s habits. If that 
is so and human beings are not all alike in the fixation of their percep- 
tual habits, then the datum is neither purely objective nor purely sub- 
jective, whatever such terms may mean, but is a function of at least 
two independent variables. 


This is of course psychology, not what is traditionally called epis- 
temology. But I am asserting, and here it can be nothing more than 
assertion, that epistemology without psychology is like a dinner without 
food, pure tastes arranged in a series of sweets, salts, bitters, and acids. 
If we had a satisfactory gustatory vocabulary, such a description of a 
dinner would be perfectly feasible. But it would be irrelevant to die- 
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tetics as well as to metaphysics. One can construct an ontology on visual 
data if one wishes, as one could construct a physics on olfaction. The 
laws and inhabitants of both realms would be quite different from 
those which we habitually accept as real and there would be no point, 
other than a pedagogic point, in attempting so laborious a task. We are 
visual and kinesthetic animals and we want therefore a visual and kin- 
esthetic world. There can be no objection to this program if we know 
what we are doing. But if we substitute the conclusions of our epistem- 
ology for what might be the conclusions of a generalized metaphysics, 
it is obvious that we are going to be incorrect in our conclusions. To 
fail to see this is to fall victim to habit and its compulsions, to be led 
astray by the spontaneity with which we make our habitual perceptual 
judgments and to mistake the rapidity of a judgment for its self- 
evidence. 

More serious is the error which is to be found in the histories of phil- 
osophy, for if there was ever a domain in which ritual held sway it is 
there. Who has determined the contents of the Pre-Socratic philoso- 
phers? In the last analysis it is the opening chapters of certain works 
of Aristotle. But anyone who has read the writings of Cherniss on this 
subject knows how unreliable and prejudiced an historian Aristotle 
was. Who has determined the leading ideas of Plato and Aristotle? 
Not a fresh reading of these two authors, but the tradition which has 
come down to us from the Neo-Platonists and Peripatetics through 
the medieval commentators and finally the disciples of Hegel. For in- 
stance, it is next to impossible to read a modern history of philosophy 
which does not maintain that the main purpose of Aristotle was to 
bridge the gap between Plato’s world of ideas and the world of particu- 
lars. But the gap still exists in Aristotle in the form of the Order of 
Nature and the Realm of Chance. But Hegel, and consequently Win- 
delband, having decided that Democritus and Plato represent thesis 
and antithesis, had to find a synthesis and naturally found it in Aris- 
totle. And since Windelband made this decision, every undergraduate 
in American courses in the history of philosophy is taught to agree. 
All one would have to do to explode this type of historiography would 
be first to read the authors in question and second to study what they 
took for granted. But clearly if the business of professors of philosophy 
is peddling text-books for publishing houses, this will never be done. 

Aside from the fixation of standard systems of philosophy which 
are supposed to stand for the essential ideas of each philosopher, so 
that no man actually tries to solve specific problems, but on the con- 
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trary tries to elaborate a basic metaphor which can be applied to all 
problems, one finds that certain problems become the persistent prob- 
lems of philosophy—or philosophy proper—and others simply drop out 
of the books. I should like to list a few of these problems which I have 
found treated over and over again in the actual writings of the well 
known philosophers of the past and which never appear in the histories 
or in those text-books called “Introduction to Philosophy” or “The 
Problems of Philosophy.” At the head of the list, in order of frequency 
of appearance, would be that of man’s appraisal of man. Even in the 
pre-philosophic writings of Homer, Hesiod, Mimnermus, Theognis, 
and the tragic poets, it appears as a constant theme. It appears in philo- 
sophic form in Plato and Aristotle, the Stoics and Epicureans. It is the 
very heart of the various forms of primitivism and anti-primitivism 
and one finds no period where it does not occur in some form or other. 
It is one philosophic problem which spreads over the boundaries of 
technical philosophy into those of politics, the arts, ethics, indeed al- 
most everywhere. Another such theme is that of nature as norm. A 
third is “the great chain of being.” A fourth is that of the differentia 
of man.” A fifth is that of semiotics, whose history goes back at least 
to the Cratylus. Were such sheaves of problems new to the twentieth 
century, one would of course understand why they were not included 
in the non-historical books. But such is not the case. I venture to say 
that if one were to write the history of philosophy in terms of the his- 
tory of philosophic problems, an entirely new idea would arise of what 
philosophy is. 

But we have fallen victim to ritual here as elsewhere and we have 
grown accustomed, without inquiry, to state that certain philosophic 
problems are philosophy and others are not. But even in the realm of 
the traditional philosophical problems, certain are so neglected that 
one wonders at our lack of curiosity. Let us take but one example, the 
technique of explanation. No one has written a history of explanatory 
methods to the best of my knowledge, though to do so would be to 
confer a great favor on philosophers in general. Most people who have 
thought about this matter would agree that all explanation takes place 
in a context composed of certain assumptions about the world, such 
that it is completely submissive to rational inquiry and can be described 
in a consistent set of theorems. But some maintain that it is teleologi- 
cally arranged, others that it is not. Some maintain that only causal 


2 My debt to A. O. Lovejoy is obvious and gladly admitted. 
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explanations in Meyerson’s sense of causality are appropriate, others 
that only generalized statements of laws which are not causal in that 
sense are appropriate. Most people would agree that no explanation can 
be given of certain events, such as unique events, which may be called 
either self-determined or accidental. The type of explanation which is 
found in the Timaeus—whether that fragment represents Plato’s views 
or not is of no importance here—is quite different from the type which 
seemed satisfactory to Lucretius. One could run through the list of 
philosophers from antiquity down to our own times and find that the 
criteria of satisfactory explanation varied as much as the particular 
problems for which answers have been sought. One could with suff- 
cient research discover why men’s minds shifted and sought new types 
of evidence for the truth of assertions which verbally differed little if 
at all from those of their predecessors. I suspect, but cannot prove, that 
most of the problems which seem either downright foolish to us or 
trivial would appear eminently reasonable if we could bring ourselves 
to relocating them in the contexts in which they arose. And those con- 
texts would have to include in all probability a total metaphysics. 


A great many such problems have been discarded recently by call- 
ing them meaningless and indeed some of them would be meaningless 
if that debatable term is defined properly. If one sets up a theory of 
verification within which certain verbal statements cannot be verified, 
clearly such statements within that theory have no meaning. Thus it 
is meaningless to ask how long is a quart or what color is sweet or 
how fast is the square root of minus 1. Nor would I suggest that adults 
spend their time in the fabricating of philosophic puns such as those 
which seem to amuse men who argue about the immortality of souls, 
poems, mathematical formulas and national heroes; the contradictori- 
ness of propositions, of bad tempered children, and of opposing forces; 
the truth of statements of fact, of policy, and of human aspirations. 
One requires no elaborate apparatus of logical analysis to spot the am- 
biguities in such statements and they should be spotted for the greater 
good of philosophy as a whole. But if philosophy consists of philosophic 
problems and if problems arise within an intellectual context and not 
by themselves, in isolation from all the rest of knowledge, then it is 
perfectly possible for a statement to have meaning in one context and 
not in another. So much is a platitude. But if its obviousness is ad- 
mitted, then nothing is gained by simply maintaining that a given 
statement is meaningless without qualification, for it may have mean- 
ing if one is willing to shift one’s context and begin with a different 
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set of presuppositions, basic metaphors, and so on. Obviously to make 
this request is futile if there is only one possible set of initial assertions 
or premises, only one protophilosophy. 

I am of course suggesting that the protophilosophy which we ac- 
cept will depend upon our education in the larger sense of that word, 
and that self-evidence is the effect of ritual. It does not seem self- 
evident to me that the world is made up of things related to other 
things or even of events with a temporal dimension related to other 
events, that every action must have an agent, that all members of a class 
must have common properties which are any realer than their individ- 
ual differences, that our syntax must correspond to the structure of the 
world or of experience or of anything else, or even that the data of 
immediate experience always reveal the truth. If we know what such 
statements mean, and I am assuming that we do, their self-evidence 
would appear to be the effect of ritual which in the long run is the 
effect of habit. It is of course almost impossible for an adult to have a 
totally novel experience, but one has only to remember those which 
were somewhat more novel than others to remember also the bewilder- 
ment which they evoked. If the simple repetition of experiences did not 
modify them, then clearly what I say would be trivial. But it does 
modify them. But if it does, then one must assume the reality of the 
past and the relevance of dates to knowledge. 


One does not survive to senility in this profession of ours without 
developing a taste for paradox. The paradox of habit is that we forget 
those facts of experience with which we are most familiar. If one elab- 
orates a theory which is self-refuting one usually has enough good 
sense to reject it. But any theory whatsoever, whether it be called philo- 
sophic or scientific, must meet certain tests of satisfactoriness which 
are either laid down beforehand or assumed unconsciously. In the 
former case one has reached the limits of awareness, in the latter one 
has surrendered to ritual. Onr scientific colleagues have frequently dis- 
tinguished themselves by an amazing awareness of their postulates, of 
the limitations of their methods, of the contributions of their tech- 
nique to their reasoning, of the uncertainty of their results. I am not 
urging you to turn into scientists. But I am suggesting, as others have 
suggested before me, that to adopt this attitude of experiment would 
be more fruitful than to start with yellow patches, self-existence, mo- 
mentary bits of knowledge-by-acquaintance and expect to get anywhere 
from nowhere. One must know ahead of time what one is trying to 
prove before demonstation can begin and philosophers of all people 
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might be asked to examine the demonstranda. For if half a century of 
reading philosophy has taught your president anything, it has taught 
him that philosophers even when most bloodthirsty and destructive, al- 
ways seem to end up by rebuilding the world with which common- 
sense started. If one has a philosophy which makes it impossible to 
believe that there is a room next door or a wall behind one’s back, 
then one ought to accept the conclusion with resignation. But tradi- 
tion is against me here, and philosophers have yet to be born who 
will really believe in what they have proved. The introduction of one 
or more extra postulates would have prevented much of this wanton 
sport. Occam’s razor need not be used to slice one’s throat. 


It is not hard to see why such remarks must seem like either mean 
carping at the works of one’s colleagues or a sort of literary flourish. 
But the diversity of philosophic method is concealed too often because 
of our appalling ignorance of the history of ideas. The number of 
philosophers in America who actually read the Ancients in the lan- 
guages in which they wrote is minimal. But to read Aristotle in an 
English translation, however good that translation may be, is to lose 
the sense of precisely those portions which are technical. No argument 
is needed to prove that the best a translation can do is to substitute 
words for other words and by the very nature of language the associa- 
tions which surround twentieth century words in English are not 
necessarily those which surround a Greek word of the fourth century 
B.C. I shall illustrate this with one case, a case which no one would 
dispute, I imagine, that of the word Theos. We can translate that word 
by one and only one English word, God. But our associations with 
God come from the Old and New Testaments, the writings of the 
Fathers, the Commentaries of the Scholastics, the theological disputes 
of the Reformation, to say nothing of the writings of eighteenth century 
Deists and nineteenth century romantic poets. We simply cannot, with 
all the good will in the world, rid ourselves of these connotations. Now 
if one thing is certain, it is that Aristotle in the 12th book of the Meta- 
physics was not writing about Yahweh. Nor was he writing about 
Zeus, whatever the later Stoics and Patristics may have thought. But 
the fusion between his metaphysical God and the religious God of the 
Hebraic Christian tradition took place at least as early as Philo, and 
unless one discards the Aristotle of the translators and commentators 
one will never discover this. The fusion was dissolved in the nineteenth 
century, but thanks to the Gothic revival in philosophy, it has recurred 
in the twentieth. 
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But one need not resort to so extreme an example to make my point. 
Epistemologists are still arguing in terms of Hume who wrote in our 
own language and who ought to be comprehensible. Yet Hume’s as- 
sumptions of a complex of impressions and ideas masking a world of 
real inner natures simply does not fit what we have learned from 
either psychology or the physical sciences. I am maintaining that we 
cannot understand what is called Hume’s scepticism unless we know 
what is meant by the inner natures about which he was sceptical. He 
no more doubted the existence of these inner natures than his prede- 
cessors, Malebranche or even Gassendi did. His argument as it ap- 
pears in his own writings, but not in those of his disciples, is directed 
not to proving that nothing exists but the stream of consciousness but 
rather that the stream of consciousness is no evidence for the existence 
of a world of inner natures. His critique was as much directed against 
the technique of knowledge as it was against the subject matter of our 
beliefs. It seems foolish to maintain that we have no grounds for our 
beliefs and at the same time to assert such beliefs with vigor and as- 
surance. But Hume knew, as Descartes the universal doubter did, that 
premises by themselves prove nothing. One has to decide first what one 
wants to prove and the orientation of reasoning is oftentimes more 
interesting than the technique of reasoning. It has of course nothing to 
do with pure logic but it has a great deal to do with philosophy, if that 
term partly names the conclusions which philosophers reach through 
logic. Very little of all this appears in the histories of philosophies for 
there Hume becomes the last term in a series of three British Empiri- 
cists whose main purpose in life was to deduce the conclusions of 
Locke’s epistemology. One does not have to be a great scholar to see 
this. One has only to read Hume himself. 


But time is running on and the purpose of an after-dinner speech 
should not be to illustrate man’s immortality or even his long suffer- 
ance. I realize that my assumptions are anarchic in that they do not in- 
clude a postulate to the effect that an intellectual order emerges like 
Aladdin’s genie when the philosopher rubs his lamp. On the contrary 
I am assuming that order is put into the world by human beings, as 
it is in pictures and the state, and that the order which will be chosen 
as one’s goal is determined as much by tradition and ritual as by direct 
and innocent observation. This results in a universe of separate things 
and events which I do not deny can be organized. Nor do I deny that 
some orders might prove impossible of application to reality. But I 
also have remarked and invite your attention to this, that when a part 
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of what we call the facts refuses to submit to our classifications and 
laws and rules, there is no telling in advance how great our tolerance 
for exceptions, accidents, and monsters may be. I think, and of course 
I may be wrong here, that all one has to do to effectuate this shift in 
point of view and to make metaphysical anarchy respectable, is to admit 
the reality of time. For if one admits that, then the reality of change, 
and hence diversity will follow. And if you admit time, change, and 
diversity the most ardent anarchist will be satisfied. 


The Johns Hopkins University 
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Symposia" 


RICHARD McKEON 


The guests of Agathon, after they had dined and had poured a 
libation to Dionysus, discussed whether or not they should drink and 
listen to the music of a flute-girl, and decided instead to speak, one 
after the other, in praise of love. No like choice faces you, now that 
we have dined. Even if you would have preferred drink and song, you 
will hear discourse. Even if you would have chosen discourse, you 
will have no part in it. You could not, in any case, have used Eryxim- 
achus’ argument for the topic he proposed for discussion to Socrates 
and his companions, for it has long ceased to be true that no poet has 
written a song in praise of Eros, and few philosophers would welcome 
the topic enthusiastically for the reason given by Socrates, that he pro- 
fessed to understand nothing except love-matters—erotika. Those 
modern philosophers who do profess to understand love, prefer to 
talk about it by treating one of its contraries. Dr. Menninger, thus, 
hesitated before naming his recent book “Love against Hate,” because 
there is a general tendency to shrink from the use of the word “love” 
as being sentimental, romantic, or weak. Titles using the words “hate,” 
“war,” “conflict,” and the like (Dr. Menninger for some reason does 
not include “fear” and “tension” explicitly in his list) are considered 
more acceptable because they sound strong, scientific, and dignified, 
and at the same time somewhat deterrent. This attitude toward “love” 
epitomizes for Dr. Menninger the chief message of his book and its 
commentary on our civilization.’ In the midst of partially cleared tables, 
the memory of the Platonic Symposium suggests like reflections, and 
I shall therefore talk, not about love, but about the ways in which 
men have talked about love—my subject will be the methods, the cir- 
cumstances, and the persisting yet altering subject-matters of discus- 
sion of symposia. 


* Presidential address delivered before the fiftieth annual meeting of the Western 
Division of the American Philosophical Association at the University of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor, Mich., May 8, 9, 10, 1952. 
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In antiquity the symposium was recognized both as a literary form 
and as a social institution. Hermogenes of Tarsus, the rhetorician, 
writing in the second century a.p., distinguished five literary forms— 
Socratic symposium, oration, dialogue, comedy, and tragedy—according 
to the double method which each employs. Popular oratory combines 
reprehension with consolation; comedy conjoins the bitter and the 
ridiculous; tragedy links pity and wonder; the Socratic symposium 
joins the serious and the ridiculous in persons and in things; the dia- 
logue employs arguments exhibiting character and arguments of in- 
vestigation and dispute.” Athenaeus of Naucratis, writing in the third 
century a.D., examined the institution of the banquet exhaustively, 
seeking evidence and data from all sources: the messes at Sparta and 
Crete and the dinners of heroes celebrated by Homer and the poets 
as well as the conversations of philosophers. Hermogenes finds the 
models of his literary form in the symposia of Plato and Xenophon; 
Athenaeus, on the contrary, finds the customs, actions, characters, sen- 
timents, and manners portrayed by Homer preferable to those set forth 
by the philosophers—by Plato, Xenophon, and Epicurus.* Much that 
is irrelevant to the treatment of the style of the symposium, considered 
as a literary form, becomes important in accounts of symposia, treated 
as a social institution. Athenaeus’ Deipnosophistae treats almost every 
conceivable subject, including recipes and table etiquette. Yet, writers 
like Plutarch, who collect the topics discussed at symposia, argue that 
the philosophic queries and discourses recorded by Plato and Xenophon 
have a lasting quality that renders inappropriate any account of the 
costly dishes, sauces, and wines served at the houses of Agathon and 
Callias.* The form of the symposium may be examined as a literary 
genre; the institution of the symposium may be studied for insight 
into a culture and for inspiration to pursue like values; the subject 
matters discussed may be preserved for utility and erudition; but if it 
is the philosophical argument of symposia that is in question, the 
Symposium of Plato stands apart, not only from the symposia of poets, 
satirists, and scholars, but also from those of other philosophers, for 
the Platonic argument binds together and transforms the method, the 
circumstances, and the subject matter of discussion and lights up the 
literary criticism of symposia, the sociological traits of dining and 
drinking together, and the erudite collections of table talk. 


The method of dialectic, as Plato conceived it, does not merely con- 
struct a formal statement or adapt an argument to data and principles: 
it is adjusted to the character of the disputants no less than to the pecu- 
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liarities of their subjects; and the solution of the problem, the clarifica- 
tion of the understanding, and the development of the argument are 
inseparable parts of one process. The speeches in the Symposium have 
distinctive styles, each appropriate to the speaker who uses it precisely 
because it is adapted to the position he wishes to express concerning 
the common subject, love. The truth about love, in so far as it is at- 
tained, is found in no one speech but rather in the development and 
context in which the variety of meanings of love is explored. In a sig- 
nificant sense it is Alcibiades, not Socrates, who has the last word, 
while the violent piety and traditionalism to which Aristophanes gives 


comic expression contain a threat which is not lessened by the argu- 
ment of Socrates. 


All of the chief participants in the Symposium, except Aristophanes, 
were present in the Protagoras as silent observers during the discussion 
of whether or not virtue can be taught. Phaedrus, the enthusiastic 
disciple of Lysias, whose discourse on the advantages of the non-lover 
as lover Phaedrus admires in the dialogue that bears his name, echoes 
Lysias’ style. He quotes the poets to support a conception of love as the 
cause of the greatest good to man in life and in death, by which 
lovers are led to deaths celebrated and interpreted by poets—the death 
of Alcestis, the lover who died for love, the death of Orpheus, the lover 
who did not dare to die, the death of Achilles, beloved but not a 
lover, who sacrificed his life for Patroclus the lover. Pausanias, the 
friend and lover of Agathon and his companion in exile at the court 
of Archelaus, employs the rhetoric of Prodicus in his speech. He 
touches on the paradox of the love Phaedrus describes by criticizing 
him for failing to state what kind of love he praised. Pausanias differ- 
entiates two kinds: a heavenly and an earthly love whose differences 
are apparent in their objects and in the associations and societies of 
men. ‘The political institutions of Elis, Boeotia, Ionia, and of 
tyrannies in general reflect the earthly love as contrasted with the path 
of the heavenly love practiced in Athens. The speech of Eryximachus, 
a physician, recalls the rhetoric of Hippias. He approves the distinc- 
tion of Pausanias, but criticizes the narrow restriction of love to men, 
and his speech extends it, on the evidence of the sciences—of medicine, 
music, astronomy, and the mantic art—to the attraction of all things 
to a variety of things, which works in the bodies of all animals and all 
growths upon the earth. His is a cosmic love which does not, however, 
neglect the motions of its sexual or political applications. Aristophanes 
had satirized the philosophy of Socrates in his Clouds, and his speech 
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in the Symposium imitates the method of his comic art, setting forth a 
myth of separation, search, and return, which accords with the love 
encountered in poetry, politics, and nature. 

The discourses after Aristophanes’ natural history of love place a 
new emphasis on the need to define its essence before examining its 
processes and operations. Agathon, the tragic poet whose victory was 
the occasion of the symposium, uses a figurative style in his speech in 
which Socrates humorously finds borrowings from the rhetoric of 
Gorgias. Agathon’s criticism of all the speeches is that they have not 
praised the god nor stated his nature. He therefore presents the nature 
of love, with generous quotations from the poets, as most beautiful 
and most virtuous and for that reason the source of all good things. 
Socrates confesses that the preceding speeches convinced him that he 
was ignorant of the method of praising love, although he had thought 
himself expert on love matters and was prepared to give a fine speech 
because he knew the truth, and he therefore secures permission to use 
his customary method, the cross-questioning elenchus. His dialogue 
with Agathon demonstrates that love is not beautiful, and his speech 
recounts a dialogue with Diotima, who was expert in matters of love 
and who had helped the Athenians delay the coming of the plague. In 
that dialogue love is shown to be neither beautiful nor ugly, neither 
good nor bad, neither god nor man. Many kinds of love and many 
kinds of poetry are distinguished, since the whole cause of whatever 
passes from not being into being is poetry, so that the productions of 
all arts are kinds of poetry and their craftsmen are all poets. A ladder 
of such loves is constructed from beautiful bodies, to beautiful habits, 
to beautiful learning, and at last to the study of beauty itself, which 
makes possible the reinterpretation of the insights of the poets, the prac- 
tices of the politicians, and the knowledge of the scientists. Alcibiades 
was known for beauty, talents, and dissipation, and, to the reader of 
the dialogue, for the disaster his ambitions brought on Athens. His 
speech is a myth which sets forth the uniqueness of Socrates as a lover 
to balance the myth constructed by Aristophanes to show the common 
urge implanted by love in all men. All five of the literary forms dis- 
tinguished by Hermogenes are here: there are rhetorical speeches, not 
deliberative orations to be sure but encomia, combining praise and 
blame; there are dialogues in which the arguments are moral and in- 
vestigatory since they both show forth the characters of the speakers 
and advance inquiry and dispute; the work itself is a symposium com- 
bining the serious and the ridiculous in men and in things; and it 
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closes with the argument of Socrates to demonstrate to Agathon and 
Aristophanes that the knowledge required to write comedy and tragedy 
is the same, recalling briefly in that episode the identity for dialectic 
of oration, dialogue, symposium, comedy, and tragedy. 

When one turns from the form to the circumstances of the discus- 
sion of love, the prominent part played by drinking and drunkenness 
is obtrusive. The speakers complain, at the beginning of the dialogue, 
of the effects of excessive drinking the night before and some of them 
slip away to escape the drinking that is resumed after the entrance of 
Alcibiades. Drink is of particular importance in characterizing three 
of the speakers. Aristophanes acknowledges that he was among those 
who went to extremes on the previous day; he is prevented from taking 
his proper turn as speaker by an attack of hiccoughs; and he is one of 
those still drinking at the end of the dialogue until he drops off to 
sleep. Alcibiades bursts into the party drunk and in love, protests that 
the company looks sober, persuades them to drink, and chooses his 
subject, the praise of Socrates rather than the praise of love, after re- 
marking the injustice of pitting a drunken man against sober tongues. 
In the preliminary discussion Socrates is left out of consideration since 
drinking or not drinking is a matter of indifference to him, and at the 
end he leaves to go about his business after the hardiest drinkers have 
fallen asleep. 

One is tempted, so prominent is the place of drinking in the dis- 
cussion, to find a difference of literary genre in the difference between 
drinking together and eating together, between symposia and banquets, 
but that temptation encounters the philological impediment that the 
word “symposion” does not occur in Plato’s Symposium except as its 
title; Agathon’s party is called a dinner (deipnon), a dining together 
(syndeipnon), and a being together (synousia), but never a sympo- 
sium. Indeed, the temptation probably reflects a memory of the order- 
liness of Hellenistic pedantries or the simplicities of Roman common 
sense which we usually fall back on in our contact with Hellenic 
wisdom. Cicero invented the word “compotatio” to distinguish the 
symposium from the “concenatio” or banquet and to make clear the 
superiority of the Roman over the Greek tradition: 


For our fathers did well in calling the reclining of friends at feasts 
a convivium, because it implies a communion of life, which is a better 
designation than that of the Greeks, who call it sometimes a “drinking 
together” (compotatio) and sometimes an “eating together” (con- 
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cenatio), thereby exalting what is of least value in these associations 
above that which gives them their greatest charm.® 


For Plato the relations between drink, love, virtue, poetry, and philoso- 
phy are more subtle and more deeply laid. In the Phaedrus, Socrates 
differentiates two kinds of madness, one arising from human diseases, 
the other from a divine release from customary habits; and of the 
divine madness he finds four kinds: prophecy inspired by Apollo, the 
mystic madness by Dionysus, the poetic by the Muses, and the madness 
of love, inspired by Aphrodite and Eros.® One of the great problems 
which Socrates pursued throughout his life was whether virtue can 
be taught. It can be taught, under the perfect conditions of the ideal 
state, by dialectic and philosophy. But Socrates also learned from 
Diotima that love is engendering and begetting in beauty‘; that true 
love or even true pederasty is the ascent from beautiful things, to 
beautiful souls, to beauty; and that love teaches virtue®; and he argued 
that to hate what ought to be hated and to love what ought to be loved 
is the mark of true education.? Wine, too, assists in teaching virtue, 
for it serves a function for the old in inculcating virtue or its use, 
similar to that of music for the young’®; and in the actual or second 
best state described in the Laws the good legislator will lay down the 
laws of drinking and of music," and the state itself is ruled not by 
dialecticians but by a Nocturnal Council of older men. 

Love, the subject, displays all the complexities discovered in the 
method and circumstances of the discussion. Plato’s starting point is the 
partial truths of poets and sophists: the dark, mysterious love cele- 
brated by poets which is the source of good and of destruction, the 
self-centered love which finds its end in the satisfaction of desires and 
impedes true goods in the pursuit of its pleasures, the bonds of asso- 
ciation which practical politicians and sophists would reduce to the 
operation of power, and the impulsions and motions of things which 
scientists would reduce to congeries of bodies. Love is a madness com- 
parable to the madness or inspiration of poetry, of wine, or of prophecy. 
Those madnesses have a bearing on the analyses of practical and of 
theoretic knowledge. Callicles undertakes, in the Gorgias, to defend his 
doctrine that luxury and licentiousness and liberty, if they have the 
support of force, are virtue and happiness, by the fact that the stronger 
are able to benefit their friends out of their accumulations,!* while 
Socrates argues, in the course of his refutation of that doctrine, that 
such a man cannot be the friend of man or God, “since he cannot com- 
mune with any, and where there is no communion, there can be no 
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friendship (philia). And wise men tell us, Callicles, that heaven and 
earth and gods and men are held together by communion and friend- 
ship, by orderliness, and temperance, and justice; and that is the reason, 
my friend, why they call the whole of this world by the name of order 
(kosmos), not of disorder or dissoluteness.”"* In the Republic Plato 
seeks to unify the state by binding the ruling class together by the love 
that characterizes members of a family,’* and by assimilating all of 
their loves to philosophy, the love of wisdom.’* Even in the second best 
state of the Laws one of the necessary ingredients of a state is found 
to be friendship.*® The knowledge which is the basis for practical 
action is identical with science and wisdom. Sexual love, pleasure in 
the satisfaction of desires, affection or friendship are all given their 
grounds, their rectification, and their completion in the love of eternal 
forms and beauty. Contradictions are encountered in each form of love 
and are resolved in each form and at each level. 

The history of symposia, considered as philosophic arguments, may 
be treated as a variety of methods of discourse adjusted, under the 
constant circumstances of the dinner table, to a variety of objects of 
love. The Symposium of Xenophon centers about Socrates, but the 
loves that inspire it are not those revealed by Diotima. Xenophon 
gives as his purpose in writing the dialogue the intention to relate not 
only the serious acts of great and good men but also what they do in 
their lighter moods. The dinner is held, not in the house of a tragic 
poet to celebrate the victory of one of his tragedies, but in the house 
of Callias, the patron of sophists, and was assembled on the spur of 
the moment to celebrate the victory in the pancratium of the boy 
Autolycus of whom Callias was enamored. The dancing girl is not 
sent away, but on the contrary her dexterity is one of the subjects of 
conversation, and wine is praised, in “Gorgian” rhetorical figures, for 
bringing us by gentle persuasion to a more sportive mood. Love is 
discussed on a level which does not stray far from application to the 
love of Callias, even when the earthly is distinguished from the divine 
love, or when the influence of love on political and military virtues is 
remarked. There is evidence that the love which inspired other philo- 
sophical dinners was the love of philosophical discussion: we have 
too little of Aristotle’s Symposium to judge its inspiration, but the 
philosophers talk shop in many of the surviving fragments of Epicurus’ 
Symposium. 

A different direction is taken in pursuit of different loves in the 
symposia of Menippos, the Cynic satirist, and of his imitators—Melea- 
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ger, Lucilius, Varro, Horace, Petronius, Lucian, and Julian. Many of 
these exist in more than disjointed fragments: they are dinners in 
which the objects of love are luxury, wine, woman, and song, and in 
which excesses are tempered only by comedy and satire. Horace re- 
counts, in the eighth Satire of Book II of his Satires, the fiasco of a 
symposium in which the love of food (described in detail) vies with 
the love of ostentation and of affected erudition in the discourse and 
behavior of wealthy epicures. In Petronius’ Feast of Trimalchio, the 
ostentation is even greater and the gluttony and lechery without curb. 
Lucian’s Symposium or the Lapiths varies the pattern by assembling 
philosophers of all schools at dinner and exhibiting the quarrels that 
arise from the antagonisms of their baser loves. 

Still another direction is taken in the erudite collections of table 
talk of Plutarch, Athenaeus, and Macrobius, which reflect, not a love 
of wisdom or of knowledge, but a love of information, of the records 
of the past, and of odd facts observed or alleged. Plutarch justifies his 
zeal in assembling the varieties of topics discussed at symposia in the 
vast compilation of the nine books of his Symposiac Problems on the 
grounds that, although it is wise to forget absurdities, as Euripides 
says, nevertheless to deliver to oblivion all that is said under the influ- 
ence of wine is not only repugnant to the conciliating influence attrib- 
uted to entertainment but also contrary to the known practice of the 
greatest philosophers—Plato, Xenophon, Aristotle, Speusippus, Epi- 
curus, Prytanis, Hieronymus, Dion the Academic—who thought it 
worthwhile to record the discourses they had at table.’* In his Sym- 
posium of the Seven Wise Men Plutarch takes advantage of the tradi- 
tion that the seven sages met and dined at Delphi to assemble them at 
table where they discourse in the extant fragments of their wisdom. 
In Men Learned about Dinner, the Deipnosophistae, Athenaeus organ- 
izes a sprawling encyclopaedic body of information in a dinner con- 
versation about themes appropriate to cook-books and to the etiquette 
of the table and of table talk. The Saturnalia of Macrobius records a 
vast amount of antiquarian knowledge: analyses of Virgil, the arts 
of rhetoric, literature, and linguistics, religious observances and prac- 
tices of the augural art, items from the philosophic and the astronomic 
sciences, and when the question is raised at the beginning of the sev- 
enth book concerning whether or not it is appropriate to philosophize 
at table, one of the interlocutors, the philosopher Eustathius, advances 
the principle that it is inappropriate to disturb the gaiety of convivia 
with discord, and therefore although no word was pronounced at the 
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symposia of Plato, Xenophon, and Plutarch which did not savor of 
philosophy, philosophic considerations would have spoiled the charm 
of the symposia of the Phaeacians and the Carthaginians recorded by 
Homer and Virgil. The history of symposia, and of the kinds of love 
they celebrate, comes to an appropriate end with the Banquet of the 
Ten Virgins of St. Methodius. There are echoes of Plato in both the 
doctrine and the manner of this chaste feast: the account of the dinner 
is given by a wise woman who resembles Diotima, in some respects, 
and the gathering occurs in the garden of Arete the daughter of Phil- 
osophy; but the ten discourses of the virgins and the eleventh discourse 
of Arete are in praise of chastity, which the first speaker characterizes 
as the best and noblest manner of life, the only root of immortality, 
and the specifically Christian virtue, since Christ was the first to teach 
virginity."* At the beginning of the discourse, Arete, the hostess, re- 
marks that they have had all kinds of food and a variety of festivities. 
But there is no mention of wine. 


In antiquity, the symposium was a literary form based on a social 
institution. During the Middle Ages, the supper became a sacrament 
based on the celebration of a religious holiday. The Synoptic Gospels 
recount the consecration of bread and wine by Christ on the Passover, 
while the Fourth Gospel sets forth the discourse in which Christ insti- 
tuted a new commandment: “That ye love one another; as I have loved 
you, that ye also love one another,”!® and set forth a new ladder of 
love: “As the Father hath loved me, so have I loved you: continue ye 
in my love. If ye keep my commandments, ye shall abide in my love; 
even as I have kept my Father’s commandments, and abide in his 
love.””° The word used to express this love is not eros, or sterxis, which 
carry the association of sexual passion, nor storge which connotes 
parental affection, nor philia, which is the affection which binds friends 
or social groups together, but agape, which is the attachment which 
members of a family feel for each other, although in tragedy it seems 
to have been used only of affection for the dead. It was translated by 
caritas and charity, and the gatherings in which the early Christians 
celebrated the memory of Christ’s injunctions were called agapai. In 
the latter use, the term went through a development and reversal 
familiar in the dialectic of love: early apologists, like Tertullian and 
Minucius Felix, complained that the critics of the Christians think of 
their gatherings as orgies, such as were common among the pagans, 
heightened by illicit and perverted practices: incest, the adoration of 
the genital organs of the priest, and the sacrifice of children; a century 
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or two later St. Gregory Nazianzen admonishes the innocent, in his 
Precepts to Virgins, to avoid agapai, and Augustine condemns drunken 
convivia in honor of the martyrs and in memory of the dead.”4 

The two traditions of love whose beginnings were sensed in the 
Symposium of Plato—the tradition of the dark and mysterious love of 
the mystic and the poet by which the lover is carried to his perfection 
and to his destruction and the practical self-centered love of the man 
of affairs and the scientist directed to the attainment of what is de- 
sired—influenced the development of the Christian conception of love. 
They were held in check, moreover, both in the construction of the 
community of the Church and in the formation of the doctrine of the 
faith, by devices that show the influence of the Platonic dialectic and 
doctrine. But although there was place in Christianity for the insights 
of the Eastern mystery religions and for the clarities of Greek philoso- 
phy, there was no place for symposia. The new conception of charity 
gave new force to the conception of the brotherhood of man by relating 
the fatherhood of God to a free gift of divine love. The unity of the 
organization of the church was, like that which Plato advocated in the 
Republic, the unity of one family, but it was a mystic marriage, in 
which the virtues of the human bridegroom or bride included chastity 
and virginity, temperance and abstinence, and in which faith excluded 
the trifles of vain philosophy. The tradition of dining did not encourage 
random conversation among the clergy, and when the religious orders 
were formed, silence was frequently enjoined at meals. The doctrine 
of love, as it was elaborated by St. Augustine, fresh from his reading of 
Plotinus, found philosophic grounds for the distinction between two 
loves: concupiscence and charity.” St. Augustine analogized the 
motions of bodies and souls, and defined love as the weight by which 
the soul is borne wherever it is borne.?* Many objects of love attract 
men, and they are united in polities—in terrestrial cities and in the 
City of God—which differ according to the objects of love by which 
they are ordered. Charity, however, is the love by which one loves that 
which should be loved.** The prescription of the Christian life is, 
“Love and do what you will,” for all loves are mediated by the love 
of God, and God is charity. 

The great antagonists in the development of this doctrine during 
the early centuries of Christianity were the Gnostics and the Manich- 
aeans, who built their doctrines on dualisms rather than on the single 
principle of love. Christian opponents record that the first principle 
of the Gnostic, Simon Magus, was fire, which has a double aspect, one 
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evident, the other secret, one visible, the other invisible. It was this 
distinction according to Simon, that Plato had in mind when he dis- 
tinguished the sensible from the intelligible, and Aristotle formulated 
it in the distinction between potentiality and actuality. Divine fire 
manifests itself in six eons, which proceed in pairs, one male, the other 
female. The first pair are nous and epinoia, Mind and Thought. Epi- 
noia had been taken prisoner by the angels and had been incarnated 
by them, after many sufferings, in a human body destined to pass 
through the centuries from woman to woman. It was Epinoia who was 
Helen of Troy, and in the time of Simon, she was a prostitute, whom 
Simon delivered in the person of Helen and made his companion. Sal- 
vation depends wholly on belief in Simon and Helen, and human 
works, good or bad, are indifferent; indeed, promiscuity constitutes the 
perfect agape, the reciprocal sanctification.” The dualism of the Ma- 
nichaeans consisted in two eternal, opposed principles, Good and Evil, 
Light and Darkness. Man, like the world, is moved by two principles, 
for he possesses two souls, one incapable of evil, the other subject to all 
the impulsions of concupiscence. Jesus alone can impart the knowledge 
by which man can separate the luminous from the dark elements in 
himself and so escape the consequences of the deeds of the seductress 
Eve. Marriage and all propagation is prohibited to Manichaeans, since 
birth encases the luminous in the darkness of body, and the practice 
of virginity is therefore a duty imposed on all.?* 


Philosophers during the Middle Ages turned their attention and 
their inquiries both to the sacrament of the Holy Supper and to the 
doctrine of charity. When John Scotus Eriugena went to Paris in the 
ninth century, he accepted the invitation of canon lawyers to resolve 
the controversy raging concerning the Eucharist. His book has not 
survived, and his doctrine—that we eat the body of Christ intellectually 
with mind, not physically with teeth—was condemned. In the elev- 
enth century Berengar of Tours wrote a treatise De Coena Sacra to 
answer Lanfranc’s charge that he had destroyed the sacrament by an- 
alyzing the changes undergone by the bread and wine in terms of 
matter and form, substance, subject, and accident and by applying the 
principle of contradiction. The interchange between Lanfranc and 
Berengar was a stage in the development of the dispute concerning 
universals in the twelfth century. The scholastic method, by which 
arguments are presented on either side of a question and their oppo- 
sitions are balanced and resolved, was developed by canon lawyers, 
theologians, and philosophers, to treat such controversies; and the 
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nature of the eucharist was treated in the twelfth, thirteenth, and four- 
teenth centuries in Decreta, Commentaries on the Sentences of Peter 
Lombard, and in Summae Theologicae. 

Philosophers developed philosophic analyses of the doctrines of 
charity to extend and apply, in varying ways, Augustine’s insight that 
charity excludes concupiscence and cupidity but is consistent with many 
kinds of love, and that love does not cause one to cease desiring one’s 
own good when one loves the good of another or when one loves the 
source of love without thought of recompense. Mystical philosophies 
mount gradations of love to the love of God, often with imagery ap- 
propriate to the psychology of sexual love, and the ruses of Ovid are 
transmuted in allegory to mystical strategems. Other philosophic an- 
alyses distinguish varieties of love: Thomas Aquinas places love be- 
tween delectation, which is merely one form taken by love, and charity, 
which is its perfection; Duns Scotus differentiates three loves on the 
authority of Augustine: a love of the useful, a love of the delectable, 
and a love of the honorable; loves are also differentiated by their objects 
—beauty, order, and goodness, and by the relations they establish 
among men in their associations, friendships, and cities. During the 
eleventh and twelfth centuries, moreover, dualistic doctrines were re- 
vived in the Catharist and Albigensian heresies, in which many schol- 
ars see extensions of Gnosticism and Manichaeism, and poets sang in 
the language and the mood of those doctrines of a courtly love in 
which the lover is victim of a destiny, imposed by love, which leads 
him to humiliation and destruction. The conflict of the two traditions 
is brought together vividly in the legend of a dinner given by Louis IX: 
one of his guests, Thomas Aquinas, who had not spoken throughout 
the meal, disclosed the direction of his thoughts when at last he inter- 
rupted his silent preoccupation and exclaimed: “That disposes finally 
of the Manichaeans.” 

As the Middle Ages came to their close, symposia were revived in a 
fashion characteristic of the changing conception of love. The Convivio 
of Dante affords a transition between his Vita Nuova and his Divina 
Commedia. In the Vita Nuova, the poet’s passion for a living woman, 
Beatrice, is given an allegorical interpretation. In the Convivio, the 
thought of Beatrice has been superseded in the poet’s mind by a love 
of philosophy, but although the meat and the bread of the feast he 
prepares are symbolic, the lady who affords him consolation for his 
loss of Beatrice emerges as somewhat more than an allegorical figure 
symbolizing the truths of philosophy in their application to life and 
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somewhat more than a symbol of the second Person of the Trinity. In 
the Divina Commedia his early love is finally restored to him, trans- 
formed into the object of his spiritual devotion, and she leaves her place 
in heaven to be his monitress and guide. Marsilio Ficino’s Commentary 
on the Symposium of Plato on the Subject of Love is itself a sympo- 
sium, organized by Lorenzo de’ Medici in the villa of Careggi about 
1470 to celebrate Plato’s birthday, at which the guests deliver speeches 
interpreting the speeches of the original symposium. What Agathon’s 
guests said is placed by Lorenzo’s guests in a context of Neoplatonic 
erudition which makes their statements consistent parts of a cosmology, 
stated in terms of Mind, Soul, Nature, and Matter ruled by Love.?? 
Pico della Mirandola’s Platonic Discourse upon Love is not a sympo- 
sium but a commentary on a poem—the Canzone dello Amore secondo 
la mente e opinione de’ Platonici in which Girolamo Benivieni tries 
to reproduce in poetic summary what Marsilio Ficino had set forth in 
his commentary on the Symposium.** During the Renaissance the eru- 
dition and philosophy of love was expounded in accounts of allusive 
and learned conversations and in parabolic and cryptic interpretations 
of poetry, myth, and history (and indeed Bacon listed the insufficient 
development of the parabolical interpretation of poetry among the defi- 
ciencies of learning), but although the quest for learning and analogies 
which characterized one tradition of symposia continued from the 
Renaissance to the modern period, the symposium did not survive as 
a widely cultivated literary form. 


Sacrificial elements were present in the ancient symposium—the 
libation and the chant to the god between the close of the dinner and 
the beginning of the drinking—which provide at least a tenuous link 
with the celebration of the passover and the sacrifice of the mass. The 
heritage which survived in the modern period has equally tenuous 
links with the ancient symposium, yet the history of that heritage 
throws some light on the larger problems of love in the modern world. 
If the heritage is sought in literary genres, the modern form of the 
symposium is the “Table Talk,” that is, the collections of unpublished 
sayings of men thought wise in religion, politics, or literature, such as 
Luther, Selden, Coleridge, or Holmes, or the similar collections in the 
vast literature of “Ana,” such as Baconiana, Scaligeriana, Valesiana, 
which culminates significantly in the Omniana, published usually to- 
gether with Coleridge’s Table Talk. These miscellanies merge easily 
with the diaries, like Pepys’, and the biographies, like Boswell’s John- 
son, which bring together the supplementary thoughts and casual 
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statements of great or interesting men. The phase of the ancient tra- 
dition of symposia that has survived and grown strong in this tradi- 
tion is found in the Saturnalia, with its love of private and otherwise 
unavailable data, useful in interpreting what is apparent and available 
to all. The information recorded in such collections is only occasionally 
and accidentally about love, usually in odd, paradoxical, or fearful 
forms, as when Luther interprets the ten commandments as reiterated 
injunctions to fear and love God, expresses his horror at the conse- 
quences of the contempt and persecution by men of God’s grace and 
word, and his urgent conviction of the need to be reconciled to God.” 
If the heritage of symposia is sought, not in the literary form, but in 
the history of the term, “symposium” today means the discussion of 
any subject, particularly one concerning which there are urgent doubts 
and active apprehensions, preferably by experts but at least by repre- 
sentatives of divergent views, and we organize, as a consequence, 
symposia on cancer, the dangers threatening democracy, the predica- 
ment of poetry or the humanities, and the present status of the mind- 
body problem. Table talk and symposia, however, have no close con- 
nection with the dinner table, and if the heritage of the ancient form is 
sought in the institutions surrounding dining, it is found in the after- 
dinner speech, in which serious topics are treated lightly or, following 
the formula of Hermogenes, the serious and the ridiculous are con- 
joined. 

Each of these tenuous connections of present practices with a great 
tradition are signs and symptoms of the transformation of the subject 
matter which is relevant in the discussion of love. The widespread 
acceptance of a religious revelation during the Middle Ages trans- 
formed the ancient vocabulary and dialectic of love to the service and 
elucidation of a divine charity; the widespread applications of science 
in the modern period have transformed the analysis of love and the 
precepts of charity to the service of the communities of men. We pre- 
serve the note-books as well as the published treatises of men of science 
and of wisdom lest any useful or suggestive item of information escape 
us; we institute discussions because we seek expert solutions of prob- 
lems, although we also enjoy stumping and badgering the experts; and 
we cultivate the art of explaining lofty truths in common language and 
unforbidding contexts because we are convinced that knowledge should 
be popularized. But the new problems of love that have been created 
by science can be stated only in the transformed meanings attached to 
the old terms. Freud gives eloquent expression to one formulation of 
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these problems in the final paragraph of his Civilization and its Dis- 
contents: 


The fateful question of the human species seems to me to be 
whether and to what extent the cultural process developed in it will 
succeed in mastering the derangements of communal life caused by 
the human instinct of aggression and self-destruction. In this connec- 
tion, perhaps the phase through which we are at this moment passing 
deserves special interest. Men have brought their powers of subduing 
the forces of nature to such a pitch that by using them they could now 
very easily exterminate one another to the last man. They know this— 
hence arises a great part of their current unrest, their dejection, their 
mood of apprehension. And now it may be expected that the other of 
the two ‘heavenly forces,’ eternal Eros, will put forth his strength so 
as to maintain himself alongside of his equally immortal adversary.°° 


These eternal powers—death and love—have been opposed in other 
accounts that men have constructed to explain the career of man and 
of human society, but the struggle of those powers has taken on a new 
scope for destruction or for realization as a result of the advance of 
science. 


All of the analyses of our present frustrations and discontents ex- 
press or apply theories of love, and all of the past constructions of love 
have been adapted to the problems of a society transformed by science 
and technology. Two loves are sometimes contrasted, and in recent 
statements of that opposition they have been called again eros and 
agape. Denis de Rougemont, in L’Amour et l’Occident, which appeared 
in England as Passion and Society and in the United States as Love 
in the Western World, distinguishes eros, a lawless passion, engaged in 
the pursuit of endless becoming, from Christian love, which returns 
to life from beyond death, obeys God, and brings forth our neighbor. 
Anders Nygren, in his Agape and Eros, contrasts the egocentric eros 
to theocentric agape which Luther first established with the formula 
“Fellowship with God on the basis of sin, not of holiness.” M. C. 
D’Arcy, in The Mind and Heart of Love: Lion and Unicorn, a Study 
in Eros and Agape finds a new law of love which joins the self-centered 
and the disinterested love—the love of taking and the love of giving— 
in the relations of persons.*? Much of modern theology and much of 
the new mysticism is stated in terms of two loves or more, and the so- 
lution to contemporary problems is then found in the transformation 
of one love by another or the abandonment of one for another in 
mysticisms such as Aldous Huxley preaches. On the other hand, love is 
sometimes sought beneath the appearances presented in conscious, or 
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rational, or expressed intentions, and love is then pitted against an an- 
tagonist: idea overlays will, Apollonian is opposed by Dionysiac, love- 
instincts run counter to death-instincts, personalities are compounded 
of conscious egos and of the unconscious. The Romantic poetry and 
philosophy of the nineteenth century has been adapted to new uses in 
the twentieth century which concentrate attention almost exclusively 
on the term contrary to love: phenomenologists and existentialists 
study anxiety, historians study the deaths of civilizations, psychologists 
study guilt and fear, and sociologists study social tensions. In the third 
place, love is sometimes defined in minimum terms on which almost 
all philosophers and all the rest of mankind have agreed from Plato 
to the numerous schools of the present: “Now everyone sees that love 
is a desire,” Socrates says at the beginning of his first speech about love 
in the Phaedrus, and Spinoza gives piquant mathematical precision to 
this common notion in his definition of love as “pleasure accompanied 
by the idea of an external cause.” This common definition, which poets 
share with politicians, has been given a new extension in a techno- 
logical civilization that has built the instruments by which most of the 
basic needs of men might be satisfied as well as the instruments by 
which men might be annihilated: most programs of international co- 
operation are expressions of this love—the Point IV program of the 
United States, the technical assistance program of the United Nations, 
the fundamental education program of UNESCO—and it is written 
into the Universal Declaration of Human Rights as “the right freely 
to participate in the cultural life of the community, to enjoy the arts, 
and to share in the scientific advancement and its benefits.” But politi- 
cians encounter opposition to these programs, not only in other poli- 
ticians who are corrupted by some narrower loyalty or by love of power 
or of money, but also in recipients who fear cultural imperialism; and 
poets are determined in the selection of themes of love by political de- 
cision in dictatorships and by force of economic circumstance and social 
preference in democracies. Love, finally, is sought sometimes, in a 
fourth way, in the bonds of communities and in the values which deter- 
mine the patterns of cultures: this is perhaps the form of love which we 
have adapted to the most characteristic modern uses in our programs 
of international understanding, our area and language courses, and our 
investigations of cultures and civilizations, for we have made the dis- 
cussion of the love which binds men in communities, which the Greeks 
called philia, a battleground in which pAilia contends with passionate 
eros, divine agape, and scientific philotes. 
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This modern symposium, like many ancient symposia, might end 
in a brawl, even without benefit of wine, if our problem were to resolve 
the differences of these conceptions of loves. The question is not which 
is fundamental—sub-conscious drive, individual desire, community 
bond, or transcendent attraction—for they can all be explained on 
theories of sexual love or religious inspiration, of fundamental urges 
or social influences. Our experience with the intricacies of the earlier 
treatments of love suggests, therefore, that this discourse on love might 
best be brought to a useful or at least intelligible conclusion by aban- 
doning the subject matter to consider the method and the circumstances 
of the discussion of love. 

The methods which men have employed in the discussion of love 
through the ages have been carefully adapted to the subject-matter. The 
dialectic method, as it was practiced in antiquity, whether by Plato in 
the whole of his philosophy or by Aristotle in the preliminaries to his 
scientific inquiries, was a method of resolving the differences of philoso- 
phers to discover a common truth which they sensed or approximated. 
It was a method oriented to the requirements of the problem and to the 
nature of things, and its success depended, as Plato put it, on cutting 
at the joints. The scholastic method was likewise a method of resolving 
difference in the doctrines of philosophers and of the doctors of the 
church and in the decisions of popes and of councils. It, too, was 
adapted to the solution of problems and to the nature of things; but 
it was also adapted to treat the effects of a love first revealed in a scrip- 
ture, and the interpretation of statements was therefore placed on a 
new level of importance in the interpretation of things. The scientific 
method, to which philosophers have been adjusting their inquiries for 
more than three hundred years, is also directed to resolving differences 
of doctrines that purport to state and explain what is the case. Great 
importance is still attached to the interpretation of symbols as well as to 
the interpretation of facts in the use of that method, but the new impor- 
ance given to the consensus of scientists in the resolution of differences 
serves as a touchstone in interpreting the significance of the place as- 
sumed by pAilia in the modern period at the side of eros and agape. 

It is a common-place that philosophy, and indeed the whole of cul- 
ture, has been a long dialogue in which old insights and old errors have 
been forgotten and revived, reinterpreted and refuted, and in which 
new insights and new errors have been supported by old and by new 
proofs. The scientific method, however, has made possible a new, more 
precise, and more practical form of the dialogue. When the implications 
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of group thinking or team thinking in science are examined philosoph- 
ically, however, they arrange themselves in a sequence that bears some 
analogies to the ladder of love which Diotima described to Socrates. We 
engage in group thinking, on its lowest level, whenever we use some 
one else’s information or ideas; the group need not be assembled for 
such thinking—a book, a conversation, or a telephone call may provide 
the needed information. Group thinking assumes a second form when 
a problem requires for its solution many kinds of competence and many 
kinds of information: each member of the group then makes his con- 
tribution to the common task, and the solution is the composite result. 
There is a third kind of group thinking in which men of different 
backgrounds and different disciplines discuss a common problem, and 
the statement of a difficulty or a conjecture by an expert in one field, 
who is unaware of the implications of his statement and unable to de- 
velop them by the techniques he has mastered, may start in the mind of 
another expert a train of thought significant in his experience and 
adapted to the methods of his discipline which might not otherwise 
have occurred to him. Strictly speaking, none of these processes is an 
instance of group thinking, since in each an individual thinks in the 
varying contexts and influences of the group. There is a fourth stage 
of group thinking, however, in which the result exceeds, not only 
what any member of the group has thought, but also what emerges as 
the sum of their individual thoughts. There are not many clear ex- 
amples of such thinking, but its nature may be seen in the contrast 
between philosophical dialogues in which one of the interlocutors is 
called “Master,” or “Wisdom,” or “Intelligence,” and in which the 
truth is found exclusively in what he says, and philosophic dialogues, 
like Plato’s and Hume’s, in which the truth is expressed by no one 
speaker but is found in the total development of the discussion. This 
is a form of thinking that promises new achievements in two dimen- 
sions which are traditional paths of love: in the advancement of knowl- 
edge by common thinking in the service of the love of wisdom and in 
the advancement of the community of men by common action based 
on the understanding rather than on the abandonment and destruction 
of the principles, ideals, and values which bind men by love in other or 
smaller groups. 

We have only gradually become aware of the new philosophic prob- 
lems presented by the possibility of this method and the complexity of 
its subject-matter, and the discussion is still surrounded by circum- 
stances over which the philosopher has no more control than Socrates 
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had over the social tensions which Aristophanes symbolizes or the 
drunken frenzies embodied in Alcibiades. Plato enumerated four forms 
of divine madness—prophecy, poetry, love, and the mystic madness 
inspired by the god of wine—and his exploration of these madnesses 
shows that he was fully and subtly aware of the demoniac perversions 
to which each is susceptible. He could have had no inkling of the forms 
of power created by modern science which might remove the chief 
sources of man’s insecurities and frustrations—disease, hunger, lack of 
shelter, and mutual fears—and he could not therefore have suspected 
the oppositions of power which hinder the use of those powers. These 
oppositions of divine and demoniac madness and these oppositions of 
disinterested and interested power are at the center of the philosophic 
problems to which the method of common or group thinking is 
adapted. If philosophers could construct some such method to explore 
the interrelations of the many loves which divide them, as well as all 
other men, and which make them mutually unintelligible and mutually 
indifferent, our discussions, and those of the world, might return to 
circumstances in which the inspirations of poetry, wine, love, and re- 
ligion confirm and strengthen what reason is able to discover and es- 
tablish, and in which the satisfaction of desires and the defense of tra- 
ditional ideals does not automatically take the form of opposition to 
action for the common good. 


University of Chicago 
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bothered by the hiccups and cured by gargles of water and still more by the 
insertion of a straw to tickle his nose and make him sneeze; for he wanted to 
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22. I John 2:15-17: “Love not the world, neither the things that are in the 
world. If any man love the world, the love (agape, caritas), of the Father is 
not in him. For all that is in the world the lust (epithymia, concupiscentia) of 
the flesh, the lust of the eyes, and the pride of life, is not of the Father, but of this 
world. And the world passeth away, and the lust thereof: but he that doeth the 
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212-13; Epistola 157. ii. 9. PL XXXIII, 677. 
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Contra Faustum ii. 4, PL XLII, 211; De Moribus Manichaeorum, xviii, 65-66, PL 
XXXII, 1372-1373. 


27. Marsilio Ficino’s Commentray on Plato’s Symposium: The Text and a 
Translation, with an Introduction by S. R. Jayne (Columbia, Missouri, 1944). A 
triple love is distinguished according to their respective objects and the natural 
inclinations of men: cf. Commentary vi. 9. p. 193: “Hence, as we said, a triple 
Love arises, for we are born or reared with an inclination to the contemplative, 
the practical, or the voluptuous life. If to the contemplative, we are lifted imme- 
diately from the sight of bodily form to the contemplation of the spiritual and 
divine. If to the voluptuous, we descend immediately from the sight to the desire 
to touch. If to the practical and moral, we remain in the pleasures only of seeing 
and the social relations. People of the first type are of such strength of character 
that they are exalted most highly; those of the last type are so weak that they 
are pressed to the depths; but those of the middle type remain in the middle 
region. And so all love begins with sight. But the love of the contemplative man 
ascends from sight into the mind; that of the voluptuous man descends from 
sight into touch; and that of the practical man remains in the form of sight. 
Love of the first is attracted to the highest daemon rather than to the lowest, 
that of the second is drawn to the lowest rather than to the highest, and that of 
the last remains an equal distance from both. These three loves have three names: 
love of the contemplative man is called divine; that of the practical man, human; 
and that of the voluptuous man, animal.” The ladder of love takes on both Neo- 
platonic and Christian characteristics; cf. ibid., v. 6. p. 175: “. . . beauty is a 
certain vital and spiritual charm (gratia) first infused in the Angelic Mind by 
the illuminating light of God, thence in the souls of men, the shapes of bodies, 
and sounds; through reason, sight, and hearing, it moves our souls and delights 
them; in delighting them, it carries them away, and in so doing, inflames them 
with burning love.” The ascent from body, to soul, to Angelic Mind, to God, is 
a progressive emancipation from limitations; cf. zbid., vi. 17, p. 211: “The same 
comparison which exists among these four exists among their respective beauties. 
Certainly, the beauty of the Body consists in the composition of its many parts; it 
is bound by space and moves along in time. The beauty of the Soul suffers the 
changes of time, of course, and contains a multitude of parts, but is free from 
the limits of space. The beauty of the Angelic Mind, on the other hand, has 
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number alone; it is immune to the other two [space and time]. But the beauty 
of God suffers none of these limitations. You see the beauty of the Body. Do you 
wish to see also the beauty of the Soul? Subtract the weight of the matter itself 
from the bodily form and the limits of space; leave the rest; now you have the 
beauty of the Soul. Do you wish to see the beauty of the Angelic Mind? Take 
away now, please, not only the spacial limit of place, but also the sequence of 
time; keep the multiple composition, and you will find there the beauty of the 
Angelic Mind. Do you wish still to see the beauty of God? Take away, in addi- 
tion to those above, that multiple composition of forms, leave the simple form, 
and there you will have found the beauty of God.” 


28. The translation of 4 Platonick Discourse upon Love by Pico della 
Mirandola by Thomas Stanley, author of one of the first histories of philosophy 
in English (1656), has been edited by E. G. Gardner (Boston 1914). In his /ntro- 
duction (pp. ix-x), the editor translates the opening section of the fourteenth 
century commentary on the canzone of Guido Cavalcanti attributed to Egidius 
Colonna. “Being in a dark wood, and travelling along a hard and rough path, 
I rested from my labour, and slept. In my slumber I had this vision. Methought 
that I ascended a very high mountain, from which was seen almost all the 
world, and above this mountain there was another even higher, from which 
things yet more distant were beheld. On the first mountain stood a most beau- 
teous Lady, and before her there was a fire so great that it gave warmth to all 
the world; on the other mountain, which was higher, stood two Ladies, and 
between them there was a most fair fountain, to which I was wont to go often- 
times to drink. Whereiore, wishing to go thither to drink, as was my usage, it 
behoved me to pass in front of the first Lady, and, as I passed, I saw a Squire 
kneeling before her, to whom the Lady was saying these words: “Thou knowest 
me by my face and by my bearing right well, that I am Love.’ And he answered 
hex: ‘My Lady, it is very sooth.’ And the Lady said to him: ‘Now hearken to me, 
and listen well to what I would tell thee. I have sent to the world two messengers 
of mine, to wit, Solomon and Ovidius Naso; the one led me into the world with 
music and song, and the other wrought the art wherewith I should be brought. 
From then until now I have sent no messenger, but those that have spoken of 
me have done so either for their own desire of knowledge or because they were 
heated by this fire. I have chosen thee for my third messenger, and this has been 
done with reason; for as the first was divine in his sweetness, and the second was 
a most perfect poet, so art thou a philosopher full of wisdom; and because thou 
art not a slave of Love, but a friend, I command thee not, but I pray thee to 
renew my memory in the world, and to tell of my nature and secret conditions, 
upon which the other speakers have not touched.’ Having heard this, that 
noble Squire answered the Lady, and said: ‘My Lady, what you pray of me shall 
be done, but, because the world is full of divers fashions, tell me the fashion that 
you would have me adopt in my speech.’ And the Lady made reply: ‘I will tell 
thee one condition of mine, which is that I can verily give the desire of speaking, 
but cannot give the wisdom and the fashion; but hie thee to those Ladies on the 
mountain, who are the two Philosophies, Moral and Natural, and they will teach 
thee the fashion of speaking.’” Pico continues the Neoplatonic Christian trans- 
formation of the ladder of love to cosmological and theological terms; cf. A Pla- 
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tonick Discourse ii. 20, pp. 43-44: “As when the Ideas descend into the Minde, 
there ariseth a desire of enjoying that from whence this Ideal Beauty comes; so 
when the species of sensible Beauty flow into the Eye, there springs a twofold 
Appetite of Union with that whence this Beauty is deriv’d, one sensuall, the other 
rational; the Principles of Bestial and Humane Love. If we follow the Sense, we 
judge the Body, wherein we behold this Beauty, to be its Fountain; whence pro- 
ceeds a desire of Coition, the most intimate union with it. This is the Love of 
irrational Creatures. But Reason knows that the Body is so far from being its 
Original, that it is destructive to it, and the more it is sever’d from the Body, the 
more it enjoyes its own Nature and Dignity: we must not fix with the species of 
Sense, in the Body; but refine that species from all reliques of corporeal infection. 
And because Man may be anderstood by the Rational Soul, either considered 
apart, or in its union to the Body; in the first sense, Humane Love is the Image 
of the Celestial; in the second, Desire of sensible Beauty; this being by the Soul 
abstracted from matter, and (as much as its nature will allow) made intellectual. 
The greater part of Men reach no higher than this; others more perfect, remem- 
bering that more perfect Beauty which the Soul (before immerst in the Body) be- 
held, are inflam’d with an incredible desire of reviewing it, in pursuit whereof 
they separate themselves as much as possible from the Body, of which the Soul 
(returning to its first Dignity) becomes absolute Mistress. This is the Image of 
Celestial Love, by which Man ariseth from one perfection to another, till his 
Soul (wholly united to the Intellect) is made an Angel. Purged from Material 
dross and transformed into spiritual flame by this Divine Power, he mounts up 
to the Intelligible Heaven, and happily rests in his Father’s bosome.” The dis- 
course placed in the mouth of Pietro Bembo in the Cortegiano of Baldassare 
Castilgione ends with a prayer (Count Baldesar Castiglione, The Book of the 
Courtier, trans. L. E. Opdycke, [New York 1929], iv. 70, pp. 302-303): “What 
mortal tongue, then, O most holy Love, can praise thee worthily? Most fair, most 
good, most wise, thou springest from the union of beauty and goodness and di- 
vine wisdom, and abidest in that union, and by that union returnest to that union 
as in a circle. Sweetest bond of the universe, joining things celestial to things 
terrestrial, thou with benignant sway inclinest the supernal powers to rule the 
lower powers, and turning the minds of mortals to their origin, joinest them 
thereto. Thou unitest the elements in concord, movest nature to produce—and 
that which is born, to the perpetuation of life. Thou unitest things that are sepa- 
rate, givest perfection to the imperfect, likeness to the unlike, friendship to the 
unfriendly, fruit to the earth, tranquility to the sea, vital light to the heavens. 
. . - Deign, then, O Lord, to hear our prayers, pour thyself upon our hearts, and 
with the splendour of thy most holy fire illumine our darkness and, like a trusted 
guide, in this blind labyrinth show us the true path .. . . Accept our souls, which 
are offered thee in sacrifice; burn them in that living flame which consumes all 
mortal dross, to the end that, being wholly separated from the body, they may 
unite with divine beauty by a perpetual and very sweet bond, and that we, being 
severed from ourselves, may, like true lovers, be able to transform ourselves into 
the beloved, and rising above the earth may be admitted to the angels’ feast, 
where, fed on ambrosia and immortal nectar, we may at last die a most happy 
and living death, as died of old those ancient fathers whose souls thou, by the 
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most. glowing power of contemplation, didst ravish from the body and unite 
with God.” In the Dialoghi d’ Amore of Leone Abarbanel or Leone Ebreo, the 
Piatonizing Renaissance conception of Love is harmonized with Judaism; cf. 
Leone Ebreo, Dialoghi d’ Amore: Hebraeische Gedichte, ed. C. Gebhardt (Heidel- 
berg 1929); The Philosophy of Love (Dialoghi d’Amore) by Leone Ebreo, trans. 
F. Friedeberg-Seeley and J. H. Barnes (London, 1937). 

29. The Table Talk of Martin Luther, trans. William Hazlitt (London 1895) 
pp. xcviii-c, 7, 14, 19, 20, 22, 23 and passim, esp. Of Discord, pp. 314-315. 

30. S. Freud, Civilization and Its Discontents, trans. J. Riviére (London 
1930) pp. 143-144. 

31. A. Nygren, Agape and Eros, (London 1939), vol. II, pt. II, p. 466. 

32. M. C. D’Arcy, S. J., The Mind and Heart of Love (New York 1947) 
pp. 314-322. 
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The Legal Norm in Soviet Jurisprudence* 
GEORGIANA MELVIN 


The discussion of this subject falls into two divisions, the first con- 
sisting of an historical sketch of the development of Soviet legal phil- 
osophy, as illustrated in the writings of certain Soviet jurists from 
about 1921 to 1950; the second part will deal largely with an interpreta- 
tion of that legal philosophy in so far as it centers around the notion 
of law as primarily administrative and, therefore, heuristic and func- 
tional. 

In the course of this discussion, no attempt will be made to correlate 
legal ideas with the political policies of the present Soviet regime. That 
task has been excellently accomplished by many recent books and 
articles on Soviet law and government.’ The present discussion will 
be confined to an analysis of Soviet jurisprudence as a philosophy of 
law. The analysis aims to be an objective report rather than an evalua- 
tion; more remotely, the analysis is directed toward an attempt at 
understanding the legal concepts of a people who have produced a 
new type of political structure, not through a prolonged process of 
social evolution, but rapidly, by deliberate planning, under the guidance 
of the Marxist ideology, which has, for the most part, been consistently 
and undeviatingly adhered to. The Sovict Union as a political entity 
seems not to have evolved, but to have been “manufactured,” under 
the guidance of economic and social experimentation. The significance 
of this experiment, for the persons who have devised it, and for those 
who live under it, as well as for the rest of the world, can at this critical 
time scarcely be accurately estimated. The sole aim of the present dis- 
cussion is to present the legal concepts of the U.S.S.R. as they have 
been set forth by Soviet jurists and lawyers, that is, by scholars rather 
than by politicians or propagandists. 


I 


Under the influence of Hegel’s Philosophy of Law, Marx form- 
ulated a “science of society,” which has been called historical material- 


*Presidential address delivered before the twenty-fifth annual meeting of the 
Pacific Division of the American Philosophical Association, at the University 
of British Columbia, Vancouver, B.C., September 6, 7, 8, 1951. 
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ism, in which he distinguishes between “society,” “state,” and “law,” 
maintaining the “basic” nature of the former and the “superstructural” 
nature of the two latter.” He says: 

“In the social production which men carry on, they enter into 
definite relations that are indispensable and independent of their will; 
these relations of production correspond to a definite stage of develop- 
ment of their material powers of production. The sum total of these 
relations of production constitute the economic structure of society, 
the real foundation on which rise legal and political superstructures 
and to which correspond definite forms of social consciousness. The 
mode of production in material life determines the general character 
of the social, political, and spiritual processes of life... . 

“The social existence of men determines their consciousness, not 
their consciousness their social existence.” 

In this extract the basic forces of social organization constitute its 
economic structure which consists of the “sum total” of the “relations 
of production” which men, of necessity, establish in social work. These 
basic forces are historically developed, being conditioned by tech- 
nological development. Hence technology is the determinant of eco- 
nomic change, even as economic change is the determinant of cultural 
or ideological change. For Marx, revolution results from the conflict 
between the forces of production and relations of production, that is, 
between techniques for producing commodities and superstructures, 
such as social institutions and ideologies, “class” attitudes, etc. When 
technological progress is rapid, the relations of production are out of 
balance. They display culture lag, since they are products of an earlier 
type of technological development. Revolution for Marx is thus en- 
demic in a society: it is not likely to be caused by foreign agitators. 
It will become world wide only in so far as the political groups of the 
world are simultaneously exhibiting imbalance between their existing 
technology and the cultural “superstructure.” Many adherents of Marx, 
including Engels, have pointed out that it is most difficult to trace the 
correlation between specific cultural changes and changes in the forces 
of production.* For example, the relation between economic changes 
and legal changes is by no means always direct or progressive. Ideo- 
logical dynamics generally displays a slower rate of change than does 
technological dynamics. Also, there is invariably a reciprocal influence 
between the two. Political and legal ideologies may retard technological 
and scientific progress. Revolution may be, but is not necessarily, 
assisted by armed force. 
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Such are the main theses of historical materialism. In general, it 
affirms crudely a field type of correlation among social factors in a 
given historical epoch. 

A “state” occurs at that stage of societal reorganization in which 
human behavior is compulsively controlled by class rule. “Laws” are 
the fiats issued by the ruling class in order to maintain its status. Con- 
sequently, law is a class monopoly of force. Marx’s original contribu- 
tion to the state concept lay in his claim that state and society were 
not dichotomous even though the state is a sociological variable of 
society, emerging at a certain stage, disappearing at a later stage of 
societal development. While it exists, the “State is by no means a 
power imposed on society from without, just as little as it is ‘the reality 
of the moral idea,’ as Hegel maintains.” Within the confines of “law 
and order,” the state apparently stands above society, is apparently 
dichotomous with society. 

Marx repudiated this latter claim and hence interpreted law and 
state as social metalanguage. According to Engels, he was motivated 
to do so because of Hegel’s interpretation of the real as rational, but 
ot necessarily indestructible. Reality for Hegel, says Engels in Feuer- 
bach, means “necessary in the course of its development, and the neces- 
sary is also rational. An evil state is necessary because of the evil char- 
acter of the subjects: and that is rational.” The Roman Republic was 
real, but so also was the Roman Empire which superseded it. In the 
course of development, the real loses its reality, as it loses its fittingness, 
its necessity, its rationality; it becomes moribund and is replaced by a 
new reality. Thus Hegel’s peculiar logic provides him with a philos- 
ophy of revolution. “All that is real in the sphere of human history 
becomes irrational in the process of time and is therefore irrational 
already by its destination. Everything which is real resolves itself into 
the other proposition: all that exists deserves to perish.”® 

Commenting on these statements, Engels declares that the revolu- 
tionary character of Hegel’s philosophy lay in its power to overthrow 
“the finality of all products of human thought and action.” But nature 
is not therefore chaos; all sequential phases of history are at different 
levels of organization, each stage being assimilable by its successor. 
Consequently, philosophy of process, material development, bespeaks 
the aptness of the contextual present; it foreshadows the gestalt of 
Kohler, Koffka, and Lewin. Life space, like physical space, constitutes 
a locus of correlated factors; configurations are real, but unstable. Says 
Engels: “Just as the bourgeoisie by large scale industry and the world 
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market dissolves in practice all stable, time honored institutions, so 
this dialectical philosophy dissolves all conception of final absolute 
truth and a final state of humanity corresponding to it.”® 

In summary, one may say that Marx gained from Hegel the two 
following notions: 

1. That history is self evolving as well as self destroying. 

2. That, therefore, no one historical epoch, and no one cultural 
isolate, can present the permanent features of society. 


The most distinctive features of Soviet jurisprudence, as set forth 
by the writers whom I shall discuss, are two: 

1. A polemic against bourgeois writers on jurisprudence to the 
effect that they have never treated law theory scientifically, either in 
terms of a scientific methodology which would ally law, as a branch 
of knowledge, with the natural and social sciences, or in terms of an 
empirical and practical recognition that the subject matter of law 
entails an analysis of actual human relations. Legal relations, says the 
Soviet jurist, cannot be divorced from other types of social relations. 
But bourgeois jurists have discussed law abstractly, metaphysically, 
idealistically, linguistically. Many of them have accepted the doctrine 
of the theological or natural origin of human rights, prevalent in the 
political theories of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. They 
have described the legal person in terms of a fixed and abstract human 
nature, a generic man. Society has been similarly universalized and 
stereotyped. 

The Soviet jurists whose writings I propose to discuss, viz. Stuchka, 
Pashukanis, Vyshinsky, and Arzhanov, concur in vigorously protesting 
this transcendental treatment of law. They maintain that law theory 
and law practise cannot be divorced; that there is no genuine cleavage 
between subjective and objective law, between general law and law 
statutes; between public and private law, that is to say between crim- 
inal, constitutional, or administrative law on the one hand, and law 
dealing with civil contracts on the other.’ Professor Schlesinger classi- 
fies Soviet jurisprudence as positivistic,® as distinct from the naturalistic 
school of eighteenth century writers, and also as distinct from the pure 
science of law theory of Professor Hans Kelsen and his followers. 
While I cannot accept Schlesinger’s classification in toto, I am of the 
opinion that the term positivism is not incompatible with the claim 
that law is a social science in need of scientific methodology. If this 
is so, then the question of the legal norm, of its origin and of its 
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efficacy, is pertinent. Debate over this question is vigorous and detailed 
in the writings which I shall review. 

2. A second characteristic feature of Soviet jurisprudence is its 
deep concern over civil law. The U.S.S.R. is the first state in modern 
history to have declared in its constitution that it is founded on the 
basic principle of the public ownership of property. But civil law has 
been concerned traditionally with the conflict of individual interests, 
in great part centering about the rights of private property. In a society 
where such conflict of interests is largely reduced, if not wholly 
abolished, by government manipulation of the means of production 
and by the political bestowal of economic security upon the individual, 
it is difficult to see how civil law can function, except, as Stuchka 
suggested, in the form of matrimonial law and labor law. Where, in 
place of the conflict of private interests there is substituted the pro- 
motion of group or mass welfare, then the economic exploitation of 
man by man “becomes a violation of public law, a threat to the state,” 
a crime. What, then, becomes of the rights of the individual as indi- 
vidual ?® How can civil law survive in a politically controlled economy? 

P. J. Stuchka and Eugene Pashukanis are commonly referred to 
as Soviet jurists of the period of the New Economic Policy (1921-28). 

For Stuchka law is a class phenomenon. It does not characterize a 
society. As the organized social relation of the dominant class law is 
forcibly imposed upon the ruled class without necessarily altering the 
social organization of that class. Thus law as class organization does 
not necessarily coincide with the social relations of the entire group. 
Stuchka desires to extend Marx’s teaching so as to include an intended 
study of “society,” “class” and “class interest” as concepts of juris- 
prudence. These he says are the new concepts which the victory of the 
Bolshevik revolution will introduce into social and legal science. The 
term society when used generically as applicable to all types. such as 
feudal, bourgeois, classless society, does not mean a mere aggregate of 
individuals, but “social being.” The mechanistic theory of society, the 
so-called “Robinsonade,” was reflective of the mechanistic biology, 
anthropology and zoology of the early 19th century. It is reflected in 
the concepts of the abstract political man and the abstract economic 
man. As the methodology of both the natural and the social sciences 
developed toward the field theory pattern the thesis that society con- 
sists of isolated individuals had to be abandoned. The introduction of 
statistics into scientific methodology transformed the methodology of 
the science of society from an analytical into an _historico-statistical 
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study, and man in his group relation replaced the isolated man who had 
produced the state by the device of the contract. “Society” emerging 
as a scientific concept out of its metaphysical chrysalis came to mean 
the sum total of human actions which is continually changing in the 
web of human intercourse under the impetus of its own immanent 
laws.1! Thus the analytical and metaphysical conceptions of law as 
they have been developed in “bourgeois” jurisprudence must be re- 
pudiated. Law is to be presented as sociologically grounded. As a social 
pattern law originates from the introduction of new techniques and 
the development of diversified craftsmanship. Social revolution, the 
matrix of law, is thus the effect of changes in human work habits 
which alter social patterns and, more slowly, social norms. Uneveness 
of individual ability in an economy of abundance will produce class 
division and therefore law, as organized violence, imposes the will of 
the ruler upon the balance of the group. Law is changed by successive 
revolutions. Jurists during the Czarist regime defined revolution as 
the “criminal overthrowing of the social and ruling state”; but for 
Stuchka a revolution is natural, the inevitable outcropping and triumph 
of nature against an over-classed society. Out of each revolution 
emerges a new set of social values, a new sense of law, a new justice. 

In summary, laws for Stuchka are resultants, directly of militaristic 
revolution, indirectly of social habits and attitudes engendered and 
modified by the progress of technology. 

Such was Stuchka’s psychological analysis of law. It combined 
the notion of law as force, as the imposed will of the ruler, that is law 
as form, with the notion of law as the regulative expression of new 
culture patterns, law as norm. Consequently, he agrees with the defi- 
nition of law as laid down by the Collegium of the National Institute 
of Justice: law is “a system or order of social relations related to the 
interests of the governing class and protected by the organized power 
of the same class.” This definition, he remarks, presents law as a 
changing social phenomenon rather than as a fixed principle. In insist- 
ing on law as the resultant of class struggle, rather than as the expres- 
sion of inborn human rights, this definition stands out in sharp con- 
trast to bourgeois jurisprudence, with its claim to possess knowledge 
both of divine and of human justice. For the bourgeois jurist, working 
under such assumptions, law can never become a science. 

He who is enamored of a “master monism” in legal theory must 
be baflled by revolution as a social phenomenon. Stuchka is probably 
referring to the natural law doctrine of the seventeenth century, which, 
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under the influence of rationalism, sought to explain the organization 
of society on a basis as deductively secure as was the physical organiza- 
tion of nature under the law of gravitation. The Naturalistic School 
of Jurisprudence interpreted legal statutes as deducible from immanent 
laws of nature, in contrast to sixteenth century French Humanism, 
and older theories which maintained the source of law to be custom, 
precedent, court procedure, legal statutes. The natural law doctrine of 
the seventeenth century sought a simple unit as a conceptual basis for 
building up a deductive legal system. This unit was the individual, 
considered as the physical unit of society, and the logical unit of legal 
discourse. It was first necessary to define the individual, and then to 
deduce the whole system of demonstrably true law, which becomes 
jus naturale, originating in nature as the rationalist logically recon- 
structed nature. Jus naturale was to be distinguished sharply from law 
established ab extra, jus voluntarium, which lay outside the realm of 
true science. 

Stuchka was scornful of such jurisprudence, as mere word-monger- 
ing, a mythology of abstractions, a “master monism” in legal theory. 

Pashukanis objects to Stuchka’s identification of law with social 
relations because it is too broad. It does not distinguish law from other 
types of social relations. What then is law? Pashukanis’ Commodity 
Exchange Theory of Law maintains that law originates in the market 
place, in the transactions of free men in the free market.’? Law is the 
contract which guarantees this transaction, but it follows after the 
transaction; it does not make it possible. The market transaction 
expresses the fulfillment of private needs by a voluntary exchange of 
equivalents. Hence market exchange is the meeting of free wills, im- 
plying equality of buying power. So long as no one interferes with 
the exchange situation, law is not necessary. The peace of the market 
comes from mutual satisfaction with the transaction. Men have a right 
to do what they will with the products of their labor. The jus fori of 
the market, that is, the guarantee that the transaction shall be a meet- 
ing of free wills, is made only when the contract is broken, when a 
debtor defaults. The plan of payment comes out of the transaction, 
not out of the laws. 

“If no debtor returns what is owed, then must the corresponding 
rule not be considered as real.”!* 

Property, therefore, was recognized before law protected it.* But 
the law guaranteeing the right of possession, and of free exchange, is 
necessary so soon as theft occurs. Law, therefore, for Pashukanis, is a 
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social relation which restores the rupture of the market transaction. 
Law, moreover, is confined to a competitive market economy. 

The state exists, it may be, before law; but law may be independent 
of the state provided that it operates in a society in which commodity 
exchange is operative. The sanction of law is force; but the norm of 
law is the individual’s right to do what he will with his own. Laws 
are facts of human behavior, historically conditioned. They are not 
norms or principles outside of human actions. Law is social being, 
actual behavior patterns. So also is law as commodity exchange; it is 
the trader’s social activity. There is no “ideal” state, transcendental to 
human behavior patterns. 

Kelsen and the Neo-Kantians are wrong in identifying the state 
“as a regulative idea which has nothing to do with wearing away in 
time and with the law of causality in changing processes.”** 

Political facts, such as customs, and levying of taxes, are real; they 
are the actual organization of class interaction, but they are not laws. 
In what sense does law regulate social relations? It influences these 
social relations not in the sense of a principle or norm, but as a specific 
social relation. It also is a type of human behavior, the group behavior 
factor. 

How does the law regulator relation differ from other types of 
relation? In many species of animal life, collective behavior patterns 
are present and are regulated but not legally regulated. So also with 
primitive society. The law regulator is there only in embryo. Mostly, 
social relations in primitive society are controlled extralegally, by pre- 
scriptions of religion or of magic. 

Not all regulative relations of bourgeois society are legally regula- 
tive. Postal and transportation services are scarcely so. Pashukanis 
cites with approval the following statement from Gumplowicz in 
order to illustrate the distinction between the legal regulative relation 
and the technical regulative relation: “The plan of railway transporta- 
tion regulates the traveler in an altogether different sense than the 
law concerning the liability of the railroad regulates the relations of 
the same for the sending of freight. 

The first kind of relation is preponderantly technical; the second, 
preponderantly legal.” 

Legal regulation as a specific kind of behavior pattern is based on 
the presupposition of right, which arises out of the notion of private 
interest."* Consequently, the objectivity of private interests is the sub- 
structure of all legality: 
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“The situation of men can be determined through the most com- 
plicated rules, but the juristic moment in this regulation occurs at that 
point where the differentiation and objectivity of interests begins.”’* 

The source of the legal norm lies in that kind of social fabric in 
which individual private interests, duly objectified, conflict. For the 
classical Marxist, the notion of the rights of man can arise only in such 
a situation. In contrast to the legal norm, the technical norm arises out 
of a social structure in which unity of purpose, objectified in group 
goals, prevails. 

Thus, legal norms are inevitably connected with private law. Even 
a corporation in a law suit is a person possessed of private interests 
and claims. 

Technical norms do not emerge under conditions of conflict of 
private rights, but under conditions of mutual need, and of the func- 
tioning of a common enterprise for the fulfillment of that need. 

Pashukanis repudiated the dualism between ideology and fact. The 
norm for him is not a principle, but a category of group behavior; it 
is actual behavior which regulates other behavior. Idealistic theories 
of jurisprudence which make the “rights” of man inviolable principles, 
are guilty of word fetishism: even as capitalist theory was guilty of 
commodity fetishism in Marx’s Capital. 

By virtue of this analysis of the difference between the technical 
type of behavior regulation and the legal type, Pashukanis implies that 
when legal norms are replaced by technical norms, i.e., when in place 
of competition of private interests there is substituted the unity of 
group need, the legal norm must entirely disappear. The legal norm 
is retained in the proletarian state only so long as it still holds to the 
market type of exchange. (He was referring to the New Economic 
Policy period, 1921-1928.) When planned economy becomes finally 
nation wide, the union of citizens to one another will be “technically 
goal measured” to the degree that the “juristic personality”’® of the 
people will be destroyed. Law is not to be identified with state eco- 
nomic planning. 

Arising out of Pashukanis’ general position that the matrix of law 
is a commodity exchange transaction is his analysis of criminal law. 
In primitive societies, as illustrated by Ruskaja Pravda, criminal and 
civil justice were not distinguished.'? But so soon as trade had de- 
veloped, crime was regarded as a “disturbance of the normal forms of 
trade.” A crime, such as killing a man, entails interruption of trade 
relations, since the injured person can no longer function in com- 
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modity exchange. His loss has to be compensated for, hence the 
Wergild. 

Pashukanis points out that the original meaning of Pactum is not 
covenant or compact in the usual sense; but it is derived from pax, 
peace. It signifies the peaceful ending of a struggle: “The pact prepares 
for the end of the lack of peacefuliess.”*° 

It follows from this explanation of the origin of law: 


1. That law postdates orderly behavior. Law is essentially civil law 
and the legal norm is independent of the state. Accordingly, if civil 
law reflects most immediately the universal conditions of the law form 
as such, then has criminal law reached the sphere in which law inter- 
course attains its greatest span. Criminal law is simply an aspect of 
private law; the law breaking act is not a threat to the state, but 
to trade. 

2. That the private right of the trader is transformed into the 
juristic right of the legal person, but this private right is not bestowed 
ab extra; it has no transcendental source; it originates out of and is 
inseparable from the trade relation. 

Criminal law has always concentrated in itself the greatest practical 
interest. 


The origin of crime is usually explained in terms of the blood feud, 
the vendetta, wherein the tribal brothers of the injured one carry on 
the feud indefinitely. Pashukanis rejects this explanation of the origin 
of crime. “Crime becomes a legal term only with the regulated use 
of the Wergild. The misdeed can be considered as a special kind of 
commodity circulation by which the trade relation is restored to the 
free activity of traders. Aristotle recognized this when he defined crime 
as an “involuntary, secluded compact.””” The penalty is an equivalent 
for the injury sustained by the injured one. Penalty is not revenge, 
but restitution. Crime is simply a rupture of the trade relation. 

In this analysis Pashukanis does not posit any assumption of innate 
human rights. Pashukanis was a Marxist for whom there was no 
“immaterial law, explanatory of eternal categories,” for whom “a fixed 
principle of human relations” was a fantasy. Like capital, law becomes 
a “bourgeois fetish,” so soon as it is abstracted from living human 
behavior. Law as norm is simply the objectification of the private 
interests of men. As a phase of economic relations at the level of the 
free market, law is a social technique, an ingenious device for getting 
rid of ruptured trade intercourse. It restores the pax fori. 
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But “bourgeois” ideology turned this technical function of law into 
an eternal category; thus law became sacred, something worshipped, 
something to die for; the guarantee of individual freedom; the pre- 
servative of divinely bestowed natural rights. As such, it must be pro- 
tected by force, the physical garb of the spiritual. Legal intercourse, 
says Pashukanis, placed under the protection of religion, was itself a 
religious affair; the breaking of the oath was a religious offense.” 

For Pashukanis, the juristic concept of guilt is non-scientific. It 
comes from conceiving of crime as a sin, as a violation of the sacred- 
ness of individual rights, rather than as an interruption of the strictly 
practical and advantageous activity of the market economy. Without 
the idea of abstract man, law would never have achieved the status of 
a divine principle, nor ever have been identified with “justice” as the 
rational exchange of equivalents. 

In the proletarian state, where property is a public right, there could 
be no civil law as the sponsor of competing private interests. 

Pashukanis rejoiced in the prospect of the disappearance of bour- 
geois law in the proletarian state. He was a genuine Marxist. He 
claimed the relativity of legal norms, as of all cultural values. The 
fallacy of bourgeois jurisprudence lay in assuming that its organiza- 
tion of society was generic, typical, expressive of fixed principles of 
social organization. 

The heresy of Pashukanis’ commodity exchange theory of law is 
that it makes law independent of the state, and it identifies law 
exclusively with bourgeois law. 


The opponents of Pashukanis pointed out that, if this were true, 
there could be no socialist law, since there can be no state planned 
economy when economic activity is based on “the free agreement of 
wills” among commodity producers. It was claimed that Pashukanis 
failed to grasp the meaning of socialist law. He indeed welcomed the 
prospect of the withering away of state and law as an indication of 
the withering away of bourgeois economics. 


But law was not withering away in the Soviet society. After the 
dissolution of the New Economic Policy (1928), when Lenin’s capitu- 
lation to capitalist economy was liquidated, it was evident that law 
was rapidly developing in Soviet society. A legal theory was needed 
to explain the function of law in a state planned economy. 


It seemed imperative to go back to Marx’s idea that law is a super- 
structure of any social fabric. Thus Stalin stated: “. . . the forms of 
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our state change and will be changing, depending on the deevlopment 
of our country and on the changes in the foreign situation.” Arzhanov’s 
slightly different wording of this idea suggests that this change of 
form is directed or controlled: “. . . the concrete tasks which are 
settled by us by means of law have changed and will be changed in 
various periods of the struggle for Communism, changing in turn the 
concrete forms and functions of law.”** Finally, Arzhanov emphasized 
Stalin’s teaching that the withering away of the state will not come 
through the weakening of the political authority, but through its max- 
imum consolidation. “At the present stage, the victory of socialism 
and the stabilization of our economics does not mean the beginning 
of the withering away of law, but, rather, the beginning of a period 
in which uniform socialist relations of production would become the 
contents of Socialist law in town and in countryside.” 

Arzhanov, in an article entitled Some Scientific Problems of Law 
in the Period of Transition to Communism claimed that, from its in- 
ception, socialist society had been directed towards the goal of con- 
structing Communism, and its law must reflect this aim. The aim of 
a communist society is to solve specific social problems, cooperatively 
rather than ideologically, by the experimental, rather than by the 
normative technique. 

This insistence upon the flexibility of law forms, upon the sensitivity 
of law to social change, is also to be found in Stalin’s comment on 
the draft issue of the 1936 Constitution, in which he mentioned that 
a constitution is always a record of the past achievements of the state, 
never a forecast of the future. Nevertheless, Stalin, in his speech on 
the state contained in the report to the XVIIIth Party Congress in 
1939, had maintained that not less but more law was needed for the 
stabilization of Soviet society. Arzhanov points out that the directive 
function of law consists in the application of scientific foreknowledge 
of the future development of law’s own function. The only unchanging 
principle involved in Soviet legal theory, he says, is the methodological 
procedure for the solution of social problems, a procedure which in- 
volves “expert and objective analysis of the problem in hand.”** 

The great foresight of Marxism-Leninism is, he adds, “a conception 
of the world combined with science.” It is unfortunate that Arzhanov 
identifies science with dialectic development. But he does see that the 
creation of the new social order will remain utopian and unrealizable, 
save as its law procedure entails a sharp break with the fixed legal 
concepts of non-Soviet jurisprudence. 
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Vyshinsky declares that Marxist-Leninist state theory recognizes 
that the proletariat uses the state for its own liberation. The proletarian 
state is indeed a class dominated society, whose law is “a machinery 
for the suppression of (the former capitalist) exploiters.” But other 
aims of the state include the education of all the people in the 
attitudes of communism. Thus law is pedagogical in function. It is the 
voice of the “party line”; it aims at converting the minds of men to 
the ethical norms of the classless society.” This, for Vyshinsky, is the 
“parental function”’* of the new Soviet law which will stabilize Com- 
munist ideology, a stabilization which is necessary not only in the face 
of “capitalist encirclement,” but as a prerequisite to life in a stateless 
society. Thus does Vyshinsky’s interpretation of Soviet legal ideology 
pervert the moral, political, and legal relativism which Pashukanis 
and other classical Marxists emphasized. Vyshinsky’s legal philosophy 
is close to the analytic jurisprudence of the 19th century, as recently 
has been pointed out.?’ He claims that “law is a body of rules of 
human conduct established or sanctioned by the government power, 
the execution of which is secured by the coercive force of the state.””* 
Similarly, the Analytical School of Jurisprudence defines law as: “rules 
of conduct defined by the state as those which it will enforce, for the 
enforcement of which it employs a uniform constraint.””® 

Pashukanis’ recantation of his earlier position, under political pres- 
sure, was made in 1936. He says: 

“Stalin’s thesis [in the new Constitution] states that only a powerful 
state organization can secure the quickest possible organization of a 
socialist system of economy.” For this purpose, “the state must be 
developed to its fullest ability . .. which means a strong and durable 
Soviet law,” and yet, Pashukanis continues, “it must be remembered 
that the Bolsheviks have never made a fetish of the inviolability of 
law.” . . . “The requirements of life and the socialist revolution have 
always received first consideration.”*° Such is the half-hearted recanta- 
tion of the greatest legal thinker of Soviet jurisprudence. 


Il 


Roscoe Pound, criticizing Pashukanis’ legal theory** points out that 
for the Soviet jurist rights are not “pre-societal” or “pre-political 
claims,” but they “stand for the demands of economic self-interest.” 
Hence in place of law the Soviet jurist would substitute “adminis- 
trative codes” in the socialist classless society. For such a society, Pound 
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maintains, a superman administration would be needed, “a judge-king 
of the type of Louis IX, under the oak at Vincennes.” 

He deplores the “negative type of economic determinist juris- 
prudence” which aims to show that justice as administrated by law 
is superstition because such justice is mechanically derived from pre- 
cepts “with an exactly defined content. . . .” He charges this juris- 
prudence with “confusing the application of a standard with inter- 
pretation of a rule, and assuming that the phenomena of applying a 
standard are typical of every feature of the judicial process.”** 

Pound has applied the concept of function to his own sociological 
theory of jurisprudence. He asks: what effect does law have on the 
other social forces in society, how has it changed them?*? This inter- 
pretation of the functional correlation between legal and social 
factors is precisely the reverse of that which has been outlined in this 
paper. The Marxist jurist asks: what effect have the non-legal social 
factors upon the legal. 

For Pound apparently law tends to be static. Social factors must 
adjust to it. For the classical Marxist there are no static factors in 
society. The ground field is one of perpetual shift, perpetual reorgan- 
ization. Law is dynamic, experimental, tentative. Society is self- 
developing, self-adjusting, self evaluating. 

In Soviet legal theory the envisagement of the transition of law as 
the machinery of coercion (law as force), to law as the reflection of 
the market contract (Pashukanis), to law as an implement of national 
planning (Vyshinsky), to law as an heuristic principle (Arzhanov), 
is apparent. 

In spite of Vyshinsky’s deviation from this development of Soviet 
jurisprudence, in spite of his adoption of the sovereign motif of the 
Analytical School, it can be quite conclusively demonstrated that Soviet 
administrative law is genuinely functional. In national economic plan- 
ning its dynamic experimental role is incontrovertible.” 

Certain parallels may be pointed out between the analysis of the 
legal and technical norms in Soviet jurisprudence and recent studies 
in role behavior in contemporary American psychology. 

Contemporary American psychology and the allied sciences of 
sociology and anthropology are concerned with a general theory of 
the social sciences which shall define concepts applicable to all human 
behavior patterns. Ideally a science so constructed should entail 
closure.®* Its concepts should be consistent and supplementary, com- 
parable in this respect to the logical excellence of physical concepts. 
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Actually, such methodological perfection has not been reached, nor is 
it probable that it will be reached in the near future. Nevertheless, this 
is the goal toward which social scientists are striving. 

Both the individual and the group display integrative behavior 
responses. Responses become integrated in a “social interactional 
context” by means of a variety of discriminative actions such as cathexis 
and evaluative responses. Evaluative criteria of action may be explained 
either in terms of an individual’s response to a multistimulus environ- 
ment, or in terms of his reaction to the “shared (normative) frame- 
work of the group”** of which he is a member. Personality is a result- 
ant of both types of response. Moreover, personality displays degrees 
of integration or development. In almost any culture pattern person- 
ality development shows a marked tendency towards autonomy as the 
process of socialization matures. It would seem to follow that the legal 
norm and the technical norm discussed in Soviet jurisprudence might 
be further and more accurately analyzed in terms of the development 
of personality via social roles. I shall briefly develop this claim. 

Role behavior is defined as an organized system of interaction 
between members of a group who perform different functions in the 
group. Such functions or roles arouse “role expectations” and these 
condition to some degree role expressions. The pattern of role expecta- 
tions is a variable in any group whose members have developed a 
considerable degree of independence in the interpretation of the role. 
Yet in spite of this variability it is generalized role expectation which 
constitutes the group norm for all members. A social institution may 
be defined as a system of role expectations sufficiently integrated to 
constitute a normative frame of reference. 

Institutional role expectations provide a contextual ground out of 
which legal norms and other types of social norms emerge, either in 
codified form as legal statutes or in terms of the law regulative type 
of behavior which Pashukanis describes as “social being,” illustrated 
by the behavior of buyers and sellers in the free market. 

A stable society for the Soviet jurist is determined by the degree 
of peace which it displays. For this reason the “group measured” tech- 
nical norm constitutes a more stable culture pattern than does the legal 
norm of the competitive market economy with its “strife” of individual 
interests. In terms of contemporary theory of social action this contrast, 
very differently illustrated, is described as differences of “value orienta- 
tion patterns”** in two or more cultures which when internalised by 
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of personalities and of social systems. Cultural innovation, such as is 
illustrated by the technological determinism of Marxism, is at least 
one important factor in determining both group and personal moti- 
vation and group reorganization. But cultural innovation causes “the 
strains and processes of the social and personality systems.”*> Stuchka’s 
theory of law as grounded in social revolution is fairly analogous to 
this claim. 

Neither the contemporary American social scientist nor the Soviet 
jurist regards the group as other than a plurality of persons organized 
by the configurations of human actions, especially of role behavior 
patterns. But it is significant that both refuse to entertain the atomic 
man concept as explanatory of individual behavior. Pashukanis’ vigor- 
ous protest against the abstract legal person is strikingly similar to the 
claim that: “For most analytical purposes, the most significant unit of 
social structures is not the person but the role; . . .”°° Pashukanis’ 
recognition of the meagreness of the bi-polar market exchange trans- 
action as contrasted with the group measured goal of technical 
normative behavior lends credence to his claim that in the former case 
man tends to become a “thing,” a mere focus of property rights, 
whereas in the latter the cooperative social form preserves and develops 
personality. 

Possibly the basic problem of group organization is concerned with 
the allocation and integration of roles. Within any action system “both 
the facilities necessary to perform functions and the rewards which 
are important to the motivation of individual actions are inherently 
scarce. Hence their allocation cannot be left to an unregulated com- 
petitive process without great frustration and conflict ensuing.”*® 
While no one has worked out the “plan” of an entire social system, 
yet “it is not possible for the choices of actors to fall at random and 
still form a coherently organized and functioning social system.”** 

This is essentially the point of Pashukanis’ preference for a tech- 
nically goaled society. 


Mills College 
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AMERICAN COUNCIL OF LEARNED SOCIETIES 


The annual meeting of the American Council of Learned Societies was held 
in the Westchester Country Club, Rye, New York, on January 23 and 24, 1952. 

The American Philosophical Association was represented at the meeting of 
the Conference of Secretaries by its secretary, George R. Geiger, and at the 
meeting of the Council by Cornelius Krusé, delegate of the Association and 
Chairman of the Council. The constituent societies, now numbering twenty-four, 
were represented by one delegate each. 

Following the pattern established to everybody’s satisfaction in last year’s 
annual meeting, most of the reports on committees, projects, conferences, and 
regional associations had been prepared and circulated by the staff in mimeo- 
graphed form to the delegates of the Council before the annual meeting. In this 
way ample time was gained for the consideration of broader issues by the 
Council. The evening meeting was devoted to a discussion of the Human Sciences 
and University Development under the leadership of Harlan Hatcher, President 
of the University of Michigan, and Detlev Bronk, President of the Johns Hop- 
kins University. Both speakers presented admirable statements of the great im- 
portance of the maintenance and development of humanistic studies, the recog- 
nition of their values in wider circles, and the need for the greater diffusion of 
these values in our present-day culture. The Executive Director, Charles E. 
Odegaard, instead of giving in his annual report a general survey of the activities 
of the Council in the past year, addressed himself more specifically to the prob- 
lem of financing the work of the humanities and the Council. In his address 
entitled, “Learning, the Study of Man,” he called attention to the prevailing 
neglect of the humanities by the foundations, in spite of conspicuous exceptions, 
and the recent gradual withdrawal of support by even those foundations which 
in the past have shown a better understanding of the role of the humanities in 
a balanced culture. (Members of the Association would find striking and forceful 
corroboration of the Director’s account of this neglect of the humanities in 
Abraham Flexner’s recent book, Funds and Foundations, in which the author 
sets forth with great force the necessity of foundation support for “this most 
crying need of modern America.”) 

Reference was made in last year’s report to the planning of a conference 
on “Living in Industrial Civilization,” for which the Corning Glass Works had 
requested the Council to assume responsibility. This conference, which received 
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wide publicity in newspapers and magazines of this country, was held success- 
fully at Corning, New York, on May 17-19, under the joint auspices of the 
Council and the Corning Glass Works, in celebration of the centenary of the 
founding of the corporation. About one hundred leading representatives of 
industry, labor, science, the arts, and humanistic studies met for three successive 
days in round table and plenary sessions in order to consider how human values 
can best be maintained and fostered in modern industrial civilization, with 
special reference to work, leisure, the individual’s sense of community, and 
confidence in living. The Proceedings of this conference will soon be published 
by Harper and Brothers. Participants felt that the conference had been so profit- 
able and stimulating, especially in its inter-disciplinary and inter-professional 
character, that hope was expressed that the discussions begun at Corning might 
lead to some further and continued opportunities for developing the implica- 
tions of the conference. 

In recent years, the Council, through its Board of Directors, has made a 
determined effort to bring into closer working contact with it the Conference 
of Secretaries of the constituent societies, which takes place simultaneously with 
the annual meeting of the Board. William R. Parker, secretary of the Modern 
Language Association and also secretary of the Board, prepared an excellent 
memorandum for the Conference of Secretaries on “The Role of the Constituent 
Societies in ACLS Activity,” in which he emphasized the mutual need of the 
societies and the Council for each other, and made many valuable suggestions 
looking toward a closer association and more active cooperation between the 
constituent societies and the Council. (Subsequently the Board voted to extend 
the annual meeting by a day in order to make available a longer period of time 
for a joint meeting with the secretaries of the consistent societies.) 

The Executive Director announced that to his and the Council’s great regret, 
Henry Silver’s valuable services as consultant on publication had to be discon- 
tinued for lack of further supporting funds after three years of remarkably 
helpful and imaginative counseling to secretaries of constituent societies, scholars 
generally, to university press directors, and to libraries. In this short period of 
service he established greater mutual understanding for each other’s problems 
among scholars, editors, and publishers. 

The Council maintains its concern for keeping open and enlarging the 
channels of communication between the world of humanistic scholarship and 
the educated laity. It attempts in all appreciable ways it can devise to encourage 
scholars to try to reach wider audiences or circles of readers. Besides the Corning 
conference already mentioned, a “Conference on Music and Contemporary 
Civilization,” held in the Library of Congress under the sponsorship of the 
Committee on Musicology, attempted to foster this aim in the field of music, 

Persons are the bearers of humanistic values, and for that reason the Council 
has always been interested in seeking funds for fellowships designed to aid in 
the advance training of prospective humanistic scholars and in affording the 
opportunity for further concentrated study for the more experienced scholar. 
The fellowship program includes first year graduate fellowships, of which 18 
were awarded in 1951; advanced graduate fellowships, of which 41 were held; 
faculty study fellowships, with 16 awards; and special emergency fellowships of 
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two types, with 48 awards for college and university teachers faced with tem- 
porary displacement because of a real or an anticipated reduction in enrollment 
of students. 

Under contract with the Office of Naval Research, the Council is conducting 
a national registration of the humanities and the social sciences. The Council 
has in recent years tried to make government officials, Congressmen, and the 
general public more aware of the contribution which the humanities may render 
at a time when, as Associate Justice Douglas recently said, “We need bases in 
the hearts of people rather than on their lands.” The world citizenship that 
results from the understanding of other peoples can best be fostered by the 
humanistic approach. A national register, it is hoped, will be a useful source of 
pertinent factual data, hitherto not in our possession, which might help in the 
formulation of wider and more far-sighted policies. All constituent societies 
requested to participate in this nation-wide register have agreed to do so. 

It might be fitting to conclude with some of the concluding remarks made 
by the Executive Director in his presidential address: “It is imperative that 
humanists and social scientists explain to their fellow-citizens . . . the significance 
of their work to the spiritual strength and wisdom of the nation in these 
dangerous circumstances.” 

The following nominees for offices of the Council were elected for the 
year 1952: 

Chairman—Cornelius Krusé 
Vice-Chatrman—John Nef 
Secretary—William R. Parker 
Treasurer—Sidney Painter 
CorneLius Krusk 


REPORT OF DELEGATE TO THE 
AMERICAN DOCUMENTATION INSTITUTE 


The American Documentation Institute has revised its By-Laws so that 
individual members, as well as organizational members, may be admitted to 
full voting participation in the affairs of the Institute. It will now be possible 
for ADI to function as a professional association for most of the active workers 
in the field of documentation. This step will necessitate neither a curtailment 
of the services which ADI has rendered scholars and research workers in the 
past, such as microfilm pioneering and auxiliary publication (see Proceedings of 
A. Phil. A., 1939) or the relationships of ADI with international documentation 
agencies (see Proceedings, 1948). In fact ADI hopes to play a major role during 
the coming year in the projected reorganization of FID. 

The program of the recent two day Annual Meeting of ADI included, in 
addition to a paper by R. L. Zwemer on “Current Issues in Documentation,” 
a symposium on “Micro-facsimile Publication” and a symposium on “The 
Rationalization of Subject Control.” The upshot of these discussions was (1) that 
each of the three types of micro-reproduction (microfilm, microcard, and micro- 
print) has its own special uses and that the same can be said of each of the 
main methods of subject control (the alphabetic and the anthropofunctional). 
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A classification of levels of control was presented by V. W. Clapp, an account 
of cooperative projects in subject fields by M. Taube, and an analysis of the 
limitations of machine methods by J. H. Shera. 

The ADI is now publishing a new Journal, American Documentation, a 
special issue of which will be devoted to the papers read at the recent Rome 
Conference on documentation. 

Raymonp P. Hawes 


COMMITTEES 
Bibliography Committee 

The activities of the Bibliography Committee during this year have been of 
a purely routine character pending the decisions concerning the plans of the 
International Institute of Philosophy. The work of this Institute has been put 
in a precarious condition by the continued ill health of its Secretray-General, 
Raymond Bayer. Recent word indicates that Professor Bayer’s recuperation is 
progressing and that he may be able to resume the direction of the affairs of the 
Institute within a year. Acting in behalf of Professor Bayer, Professor Richard 
McKeon, who was in Paris on a Fulbright appointment, early last September 
called a meeting of the Directors of the International Institute, as well as of the 
Executive Committee of the International Federation. At these meetings, the 
following decisions affecting the publication of the Bibliography were reached: 

(1) The Bibliography is to be continued under the present editorship (with 
the addition of Professor Jean Lameere of Brussels), but it is to appear only once 
a year instead of semi-annually. 

(2) The titles in other languages will not be translated into French. 

(3) The publisher (Vrin, Paris) is directed to reduce the large free list 
which burdened the sale of the Bibliography, and all affiliates of the International 
Federation were urged to renew their subscriptions, the future of the publication 
being assured. 

At these meetings, several proposals for changing the Bibliography were sub- 
mitted to the Directors, and these proposals will be given further study at the 
Annual Meeting next September. Meanwhile, discussion of these proposals is 
invited. They involve the following questions: 

(1) Would it be more useful to libraries and educational institutions gen- 
erally to have a monthly bulletin listing the important publications throughout 
the world, selected in each country by some responsible person or group? 

(2) If so, would a comprehensive Bibliography appearing every five years 
be adequate? 

(3) Would such a change be a desirable substitute for the Chroniques which 
are now being prepared by UNESCO? 

At the meeting of the Executive Committee of the Federation a commission 
was appointed to promote the publication of cheap editions of important phil- 
osophical works, and to facilitate their international exchange. Plans were also 
made to promote an international dictionary of philosophical terms. 

Meanwhile, the Secretary of this Committee, Mr. Emerson Buchanan, has 
been supplying his share of the entries for the International Bibliography. He is 
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also arranging with publishers an exhibit of recent philosophical publications 
for the meeting of the Eastern Division at Bryn Mawr. Such a book exhibit 
seems to have become a regular feature of the meeting, and the work of organ- 
izing it has fallen on Mr. Buchanan’s shoulders, though it is not a bibliographical 
enterprise. 

This raises a general question concerning the scope of our Committee’s ac- 
tivities. Last year in view of the close relations between the work of this Com- 
mittee and the International Federation, we suggested that this Committee be 
subordinated to the International Committee under the Chairmanship of Pro- 
fessor Krusé, but he did not seem to welcome this idea. It now appears, in view 
of the interests of the International Institute in promoting philosophical publica- 
tions, that it may be desirable to attach the work of the Bibliography Committee 
to the Committee on Publications whose Chairman is Professor Larrabee. In 
any case, if the revised constitution of the Association is approved as it probably 
will be by all Divisions, the Bibliography Committee will no longer be a stand- 
ing committee of the Association. Anticipating that event, your Bibliography 
Committee tenders its resignation and suggests that the work of the Committee 
be associated with the Publications Committee. 


For the Committee, 
Hersert W. ScHNEIDER, Chairman 


Publication Committee 


The following report has been submitted by Professor Gregory D. Walcott, 
General Editor of Source Books in the History of the Sciences: 


Early in 1951 the Source Book in Animal Biology by Professor Thomas S. 
Hall came from the press. By the end of October approximately 1,000 copies were 
sold. The Source Book in Chemistry by Dr. Henry M. Leicester is now in press 
and should be on the market late in the spring of 1952. Professor Richard 
McKeon has reported only slight progress on the manuscript for a Source Book 
in Mediaeval Science, due to his long absence in Europe. He expects, however, 
to make considerable headway this next year. The manuscript for a Source Book 
in Botany is again delayed, since Dr. H. W. Rickett has been obliged to relin- 
quish the task undertaken about a year ago. Another special editor will be found. 
Work on the several manuscripts for a Source Book in Twentieth Century Sci- 
ence (1900-1950) has not yet been begun, although all sections but one are pro- 
vided for. Professors Shapley, Mather, Birkhoff, Margenau, Hall, and Leicester 
are lined up for this practically contemporaneous volume. Whoever succeeds to 
Dr. Rickett’s task will probably complete the roster for this concluding work. 


It is evident from the above report by Professor Walcott that the completion 
of a remarkable publishing venture is in sight. The Source Book series is one 
of the very few projects in the field of scholarly publication which has kept in- 
tact, and even added to, its original revolving fund provided by the Carnegie 
Corporation in 1926, and restricted to that specific purpose. 

This year has seen the appearance of the first book financed in part by a 
grant of $500 from the recently-instituted Special Publication Fund, Professor 
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W. Donald Oliver’s Theory of Order, published by the Antioch Press. The 
special revolving fund was set up last year by appropriations totalling $800 from 
the three divisions of the Association, and $100 in anonymous donations. The 
same anonymous donor has contributed another $75 this year, so that the fund 
now has a balance of $475. It is hoped that the sales of Theory of Order will 
replenish the fund to the point where it will be possible to make further grants 
in aid of publication. Because of the steadily rising costs of book manufacture, 
foundations are extremely reluctant to invest in publishing enterprises at present. 
If some meritorious manuscripts in philosophy are to be published under the 
present circumstances, it is apparent that aid will have to be furnished by our 
profession through this Association. Contributions to the Special Publication 
Fund at any time, either by divisions or by individual members, will be most 
welcome. 

Because of the retirement of Professor George P. Adams of the University of 
California, a new member of the committee was appointed last March in the 
person of Professor Donald S. Mackay, who had rendered signal services to the 
Committee on several occasions prior to his appointment. In the few months of 
his active service, Mackay contributed greatly to the committee’s work, and his 
unexpected death on September 13 has deprived us, and the Association at large, 
of a wise counselor and a generously unselfish co-worker. As a representative of 
the Pacific Division, Professor Alburey Castell of the University of Oregon has 
been appointed to serve for the remainder of Mackay’s unexpired term. 


For the Committee, 
Harotp A. LarraBee, Chairman 


Committee on International Cooperation 


Leopoldo Zea, Mexico’s most distinguished scholar in the history of its 
philosophy, is continuing his research and publication in this field as a fellow 
of the Association under the Rockefeller grant. Jorge Portilla, a younger Mexican 
philosopher of promise, taught a short term as visiting professor at the Uni- 
versity of Texas during February and March 1952, and will lecture at a number 
of colleges and universities on his way to and from New England. 

The organizing committee of the Fourth Inter-American Congress of 
Philosophy has announced that this Congress will take place in Havana, Cuba, 
on the 20-31 January, 1953. It is hoped that many members of the Association 
will wish to participate. Papers are to be submitted by July 31, 1952 at the latest. 
The president of the Congress is Dr. Humberto Pifiera Llera. Communications 
should be addressed to Pedro V. Aja Jorge, secretary, Santa Catalina 105 (Altos), 
Vibora, Habana, Cuba. 

The XI International Congress of Philosophy will take place in Brussels 
on 20-26 August, 1953. The second circular has been received. The address of 
the secretariat is 

Ch. Perelman, 
32, rue de la Pecherie, 
Uccle-Bruxelles 
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All papers must be in the hands of the secretariat by December 15, 1952 at 
the latest. 
For the Committee, 


Cornetius Krust, Chairman 


AUDIT REPORT 


Yellow Springs, Ohio 
May 19, 1952 
Professor George R. Geiger, Secretary-Treasurer 
American Philosophical Association 
Yellow Springs, Ohio 


Dear Sir: 


I have made an examination of your records for the year ended May 1, 1952, and 
submit herewith my report consisting of this letter and the following exhibits: 

Exuisirr A—Summary of Cash Receipts and Disbursements for the year ended 

May 1, 1952. 
Exuisir B—Reconciliation of Fund Balances to Securities and Cash in Bank as at 
May 1, 1952. 

The amount of cash on hand at May 1, 1952 has been verified by correspondence 
with your depositories. Securities in the form of United States Treasury Bonds, Series G, 
were inspected at the Miami Deposit Bank, Yellow Springs, Ohio. 

All receipts were compared with bank deposits and all disbursements were evi- 
denced by cancelled checks or supporting vouchers. 

In my opinion the attached statements fairly reflect the results of activity for the 
year ended May 1, 1952. 

Respectfully submitted, 

D. A. Macruper, Public Accountant 
Professor of Accounting, Antioch College 
Yellow Springs, Ohio 


EXHIBIT A 
THE AMERICAN PHILOSOPHICAL ASSOCIATION 


Summary of Cash Receipts and Disbursements 
for the Year Ended May 1, 1952 


Revolving 
General Fund for Rockefeller 
Treasury Publication Fund 
Fund Balances, May 1, 1951 ........... errr ee $ 1,980.75 $11,928.62 $ 7,653.37 


Cash Receipts: 
Dues and Pro-rata Cost of Proceedings: 


Eastern Division — 1951 ............. 970.00 

Western Division — 1951 ............. 525.00 

Pacific Division — 1951 ............. 167.50 
Dues—International Federation: 

Eastern Division — 1951 ............. 75.00 

Western Division — 1951 ............. 42.00 


Pacific Division — 1951 ............. 13.80 


— 
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Interest on U.S. Government Bonds and Savings 
Royalties from McGrfaw-Hill Book Company 503.12 
Special Publication Fund: 
100.00 
Total Cash Receipts .......... $ 2,011.07 $ 1,032.19 $ 00.00 
Total Cash Available ......... $ 3,991.82 $12,960.81 $ 7,653.37 
Revolving 
General Fund for Rockefeller 
Treasury Publication Fund 
Cash Disbursements: 
Printing Proceedings—Antioch Press ........ 1,241.43 
Dues—American Council of Learned 
Dues—International Federation—1951 ...... 140.90 
Typing membership lists .................. 16.00 
Bank Charges and Safety Deposit Box Rental 7.15 
Telephone Expense—Carus Committee ...... 1.85 
Publication Committee Expense—H. Larrabee 8.07 
Miscellaneous Expense 9.56 
Total Disbursements ......... $ 1,507.38 $ 8.07 $ 3,909.56 
Fund Balances, May 1, 1952 ................- $ 2,484.44 $12,952.74 $ 3,743.81 
EXHIBIT B 


THE AMERICAN PHILOSOPHICAL ASSOCIATION 


Reconciliation of Fund Balances to 
Securities and Cash in Bank as at 


May 1, 1952 
Summary of Fund Balances: 
Revolving Fund for Publication 12,952.74 
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Summary of Securities and Cash in Banks: 
United States Treasury Bonds, Series G (in Safety Deposit Vault at 


Miami Deposit Bank, Yellow Springs, Ohio) .................. $ 7,800.00 

Miami Deposit Bank, Yellow Springs, Ohio: 
Middletown National Bank, Middletown, Conn.—Checking account .. 3,743.81 
19,180.99 


Report of the Secretary of the Board of Officers 

After much discussion over a period of years, a partial re-organization of 
the Association seems about to be effected. Each division of the Association has 
now ratified the constitutional changes proposed by a joint re-organization com- 
mittee. (Those changes will be found in the present Proceedings in the report 
of the Eastern Division meeting, pages 75-76.) The only discrepancy so far is in 


’ Article II, sec. 2, where both Eastern and Western Divisions have adopted the 


phrasing “all of the existing divisions,” whereas the Pacific Division’s phrasing 
had “majority of the . . .” I understand that the Pacific Division will pass on 
this one-word change at its next meeting, so that the new constitutional provi- 
sions may possibly come into existence January 1, 1953. 

For the Board of Officers, 


George R. Geiger, Secretary-Treasurer 


EASTERN DIVISION 


President: F. S. C. Northrop 

Vice-President: E. A. Burtt 

Secretary-Treasurer: James Ward Smith 

Executive Committee: The foregoing officers and George Boas ex officio for one 
year, Richard B. Brandt (1952), H. T. Costello (1952), Susanne K. Langer 
(1953), Morton G. White (1953), Marvin Farber (1954), Leroy E. Loem- 
ker (1954). 


The forty-eighth meeting of the Eastern Division was held at Bryn Mawr 
College, in Bryn Mawr, Pa., December 27, 28, 29, 1951. The following program 
was presented: 

Symposium 
The Causal Theory of Meaning (Chairman, Susanne K. Langer) 

Papers by Roderick M. Chisholm, Y. H. Krikorian. Comments by Isabel 

Creed Hungerland, C. Lewy. 


Symposium 
The Conception of Law in Science (Chairman, H. T. Costello) 
Papers by A. P. Ushenko, Albert Hofstadter. Comments by Adolf Griin- 
baum, Donald C. Williams. 
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Plenary Session 
The History of Philosophy (Chairman, Herbert W. Schneider) 
E. L. Fackenheim: “Schelling’s conception of a ‘Positive’ Philosophy.” Com- 
ments by James Gutmann. 
R. C. Lodge: “What Plato sees in Socrates.” Comments by Ludwig Edel- 
stein. 
Fritz Kaufmann: “Hegel’s Early Anti-Theological Writings.” 
Symposium 
Is There A Priori Knowledge of Synthetic Statements? (Chairman, Morton G. 
White) 
Papers by Rulon Wells, Wilfred S. Sellars. Comments by Isaiah Berlin, Irv- 
ing Copi. 
Symposium 
Utility and Obligation (Chairman, Richard B. Brandt) 
Papers by Stuart Brown, Jr., Herbert W. Schneider. Comments by Charles 
A. Baylis, John Ladd. 
Symposium 
The Principle of Individuation (Chairman, Milton C. Nahm) 
Papers by Victor Lowe, Elizabeth Lane Beardsley. Comments by Henry S. 
Leonard, Isabel S. Stearns. 
Symposium 
What Is Philosophy of History? (Chairman, Glenn R. Morrow) 
Papers by Manrice H. Mandelbaum, Lewis S. Feuer, Horace L. Friess. Com- 
ments by Sterling P. Lamprecht, J. M. Ferrater-Mora. 


Presidential Address 
George Boas 
Symposium 

The Experimental Element in Knowledge (Chairman, George Boas) 
Papers by Hans Reichenbach, Nelson Goodman, Clarence I. Lewis. 
Joint Symposium with Section L, A.A.A.S. and the 
Philosophy of Science Association 
The Philosophical Postulates of Physics (Chairman, R. J. Seeger) 
Papers by Arthur W. Burks, Henry Margenau, Herbert Feigl. 
Joint Symposium with Section H, A.A.A.S. 


Cultural Relativism (Chairman, Arthur E. Murphy) 
Papers by Clyde Kluckhohn, Philip B. Rice, Dorothy D. Lee, Grace A. de 
Laguna. 
Group Meetings 
The Association for Realistic Philosophy 


Natural Law and Some Problems of Modern Ethics ............ John Wild 
The Personalistic Discussion Group 
How Do We Communicate? ...................000ceeeee Paul E. Johnson 


The Peirce Society 
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Association for Symbolic Logic (Chairmen, James Willard Oliver, J. Barkley 


Rosser) 
Henry Hiz 
The Hypothesis that All Classes Are Nameable ............... John Myhill 
A Note on Peeudamodels ...............ccc.ccccccesccceesees John G. Kemeny 
A Topological Proof of the Completeness Theory 

of Lowenheim-Skolem-Gédel Evert W. Beth 
On the Definition of Substitution, Replacement and Allied 

Notions in an Abstract Formal System .............. Haskell B. Curry 
The Problem of Simplifying Truth Functions ............... W. V. Quine 
A Definition of Logical Truth for Finitary Concepts ...... Frederic B. Fitch 


On the Number of Elements in Models of Axiom Systems Belonging to 
the Predicate Calculus of First Order (Presented by title) Evert W. Beth 


The annual Business Meeting was held at 5:00 p.m., December 27th, Presi- 
dent Boas presiding. 

The minutes of the forty-seventh annual meeting were approved as printed. 

The following Treasurer’s Report was read and approved: 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT: December 23, 1950 to December 22, 1951 


Receipts: 
Balance on hand, December 23, 1950: 
Book value of government bonds ................... $1,000.00 
Interest on government bands ..............0escccescees 25.00 
$4,476.47 
Expenditures: 
Expenses of officers and committees ..................45. 331.42 
Printing, mimeographing, clerical assistance ............... 150.29 
International Federation of Philosophy ................... 77.20 
Prnting Bulletin, 1951 meeting... 150.00 
Committee on Information Service .................0000- 180.00 
Contribution, Aristotelian Society Index .................. 100.00 
Expenses, forty-seventh meeting 161.73 
$2,522.62 


Mitton C. Naum, Treasurer 


The Auditing Committee certifies that the Treasurer’s Report has been 
examined and found correct. 


Francis P. Clark 
R. M. Martin 
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The following Memorial Minutes were read, and by vote were adopted and 
ordered printed in the Proceedings: 


FURMAN GORDON McLARTY 


On December 26, 1951, Furman G. McLarty, Associate Professor of Philosophy at 
Duke University, died after an illness of several months, at the untimely age of forty- 
five. An alumnus of Duke, he received from this university the A.B. degree in 1927 and 
the Ph.D. in 1935. He held also the degree of B.A. from Oxford and an M.A. from Har- 
vard. In 1927 he was elected Rhodes scholar from North Carolina, and spent the next 
three years in study at Oxford. 

Professor McLarty returned to Duke as a member of the philosophy staff in 1933. 
His main interest was in ancient philosophy, and at the time of his illness he was doing 
research on certain aspects of Stoicism. His life and his interests were in the university 
community. As an undergraduate, he was president of his senior class, a member of the 
honorary Order of Red Friars and Omicron Delta Kappa and of the social fraternity 
Delta Sigma Phi. He was, at the time of his death, president of the Duke chapter of 
Phi Beta Kappa and permanent president of the Duke class of 1927. 

In the community at large, one of his chief interests in recent years was the organi- 
zation of the Durham Civic Choral Society, of which he was the first president. As a 
member of the Trinity Methodist Church, he served for many years as choir member and 
soloist, and on the Board of Stewards of that church. 

In many respects, Professor McLarty exemplified the classic qualities which a teacher 
of Philosophy ought to possess: a gentle spirit, an able mind, and that capacity for a 
sincere and friendly interest in students which makes of a philosopher a teacher. He will 
be remembered as a teacher whose interest and understanding transcend the narrow 
limits of pedantic disciplines; his was indeed a philosophic spirit. To be his colleague 
was to be his friend, for of all men he truly followed the moral rule of Kant, to treat 
other persons always as ends and never as means. Those of us who were his colleagues 
and friends have suffered a double loss. 

GLENN NEGLEY 


JARED SPARKS MOORE 


In the death of Jared Sparks Moore, Handy Professor Emeritus of Philosophy, Wes- 
tern Reserve University, at Boston on April 10, 1951, the Eastern Division loses an old, 
distinguished, most faithful member and former vice-president. Born in Cambridge, 
Massachusetts, September 29, 1879, son of Benjamin P. and Florence Sparks Moore, 
grandson of Jared Sparks, President of Harvard University, Jared Moore early developed 
a lofty conception of the academic life and came himself to exemplify the contemplative 
scholar of academic tradition. Dr. Moore was graduated from Marston’s University School 
for Boys in 1897. After receiving his Bachelor’s degree from Johns Hopkins University 
in 1900, Moore went to Harvard University to study philosophy under the now-famous 
faculty of Royce, James, Santayana, Munsterberg, and Palmer, receiving his Master’s 
degree in 1903 and his Ph.D. in 1905 under Professor Royce. After two years as an 
assistant in the department at Harvard he came to Western Reserve University, where 
he remained to teach for forty-four years, serving as Chairman of the Department since 
1925. During this long period the life of Professor Moore was almost wholly absorbed 
in academic pursuits, engaging as he did in very careful preparation of class materials 
and lectures and in considerable writing. Yet he found time to engage in the numerous 
activities of such diverse organizations as the English-Speaking Union, The United World 
Federalists, the Novel Club of Cleveland, the Holy Cross House for Crippled Children, 
of which he was a trustee, and the American Academy of Arts and Sciences, of which 
he was a Fellow. With a sure instinct cultivated from a childhood environment of 
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cultural and social advantages, Moore actively pursued an interest in art, literature, and 
music. Aesthetics was for many years his favorite undergraduate course; and reflections 
arising from his study and teaching in this field appeared over a long period in the 
Journal of Aesthetics, the Journal of Philosophy and elsewhere. Illustrative of his mature 
position is “Beauty as Harmony” in the Journal of Aesthetics and Art Criticism (1943). 

Tall, dignified and grave in bearing, Dr. Moore yet revealed a warm congeniality 
of temperament and a piquant humor to those students with whom he became intimate. 
They valued highly his deep and lively interest in their welfare which led frequently 
to a continuance of friendship in later years—an experience that the philosopher cher- 
ished with an almost paternal delight. His methodical habits and precision of conduct 
in daily life reflected themselves philosophically in his impatience with ill-defined terms 
such as “idealism” and loose abstractions such as “essences.” Berkeley, Hegel, Fichte 
especially, and Royce, all rigidly criticized, were his chief “sources.” One of his best 
articles, “A Reconsideration of Hegelian Forms” in The Monist (1934) particularly re- 
flects this background and critical approach. Professor Moore once called himself a 
“querulous personalist,” the noun deriving from his theism and his view that all objects 
depend on subjects; the adjective, from his denial of mentalism and his desire to find 
a synthesis of naturalism and personalism. His Foundations of Psychology (Princeton 
University Press, 1921; second edition, with H. Gurnee, 1933) defends his special person- 
alistic psychology with its “I-me” relation of subject-self and object-self, establishing 
views he was fond of expounding in the graduate course of his later years, “The Theory 
of the Self.” Rifts in the Universe (Yale University Press, 1928) sets forth the dichoto- 
mies of being and finds their synthesis in a “plural monism,” which, with reference to 
the mind-matter problem, is a “dual monism.” His personalistic interest was expressed in 
his membership in The Personalist Discussion Group, and in his long and valued friend- 
ship with E. S. Brightman. Manifesting the attributes likewise of a cultured and devout 
churchman, his Anglican theological faith, already evident in the Rifts, led to his affilia- 
tion with The Guild of Scholars in the Episcopal Church. Although his recent articles 
have been largely theological, his philosophical keenness and ardor remained unabated. 

A cherished friend of student and colleague, a loyal teacher of his university for 
a half-century, his memory will linger and his service to his profession and his school 
become more apparent as the years go by. 

Professor Moore is survived by his wife, Elsie, to whom he was greatly devoted and 
who now resides in Marblehead, Massachusetts. There were no children. 

Freperick P. Harris 
Epcar S. BRIGHTMAN 


Professor Hermann Wein, University of Gottingen, presented the good 
wishes of the Allgemeine Gesellschaft fiir Philosophie in Deutschland and ex- 
pressed the hope that close contacts would be made between the two Associa- 
tions. 

The following report was presented on behalf of the Committee on Infor- 
mation Service: 


COMMITTEE ON INFORMATION SERVICE 
Annual Report 1951 

This has been a difficult year for the Committee on Information Service. Far more 
reports of staff reductions than of available positions have reached us, and of the va- 
cancies reported to us apparently at least half have not been filled by any appointment. 
Particularly discouraging have been some reports of individuals on tenure being given 
inviluntary leaves of absence without pay late in the past summer because of drastic 
reductions in the budget for their schools. 
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Appointments resulting from Committee nominations .................. 4 


In addition to the above figures, it may be noted that four openings have been re- 
ported for 1952, and two of them have already been filled through the Committee. 

At his request, Lewis White Beck, who has served so ably as chairman of the Com- 
mittee for the past several years, was replaced in this capacity last May by Lewis E. Hahn. 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT 


Receipts: 
$300.00 
Expenditures: 
$203.57 


The expenses of the Committee are borne by the three divisions, the proportion 
charged to each division being roughly determined by its share of the total membership. 
On this basis the ratio has been Eastern 60%, Western 30%, and Pacific 10%. Higher 
expenses are anticipated for 1952. Hence in spite of our present balance (against which 
there are a few unpaid bills) the Committee is requesting for 1952 the same amount as 
it received this year—$300, apportioned as follows: Eastern $180.00, Western 90.00, 
Pacific $30.00. 


Lewis E. Hann, Chairman 


The Annual Report of the Publication Committee of the American Philo- 
sophical Association was read by Harold A. Larrabee. The Report of the Bibliog- 
raphy Committee of the American Philosophical Association was read by Her- 
bert W. Schneider. Professor Schneider concluded the Report as follows: “. . . if 
the revised constitution of the Association is approved . . . the Bibliography 
Committee will no longer be a standing committee of the Association. Anticipat- 
ing that event, your Bibliography Committee tenders its resignation and suggests 
that the wor kof the Committee be associated with the Publication Committee.” 
Cornelius Krusé, Chairman of the Committee on International Cultural Coopera- 
tion, reported on the year’s work of that Committee and on that of the American 
Council of Learnel Societies. Professor Krusé introduced Professor Dhirendra M. 
Datta, of India, who is visiting professor at the University of Wisconsin. 

The Nominating Committee (Brand Blanshard, Chairman, Katherine E. 
Gilbert and Charles A. Baylis) presented the following nominations: for Presi- 
dent, F. S. C. Northrop; for Vice-President, E. A. Burtt; for members of the 
Executive Committee, Marvin Farber (1954) and Leroy E. Loemker (1954). 
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The following recommendations of the Executive Committee were adopted: 

That the following nominees be elected to full membership in the Eastern 
Division: William P. Angers, Charles P. Bigger III, Alastair Nicol Craig, Edward 
Walter Cushen, Stanley M. Daugert, Alexander G. Duncan, Joseph Epstein, 
Maurice Stanley Friedman, Walter T. James, Oliver A. Johnson, Andrew J. 
Krzesinski, Richard I. McKinney, Jacques de Marquette, Henry Mehlberg, Ralf 
Munster, Herta H. Pauly, W. Bernard Peach, William Hardman Poteat, Robert 
Everett Reuman, Calvin D. Rollins, Gerald J. T. Runkle, Paul Frederic Schmidt, 
Erna Schneider, Nathan A. Scott, Jr., George C. Seward, Laurence C. Smith, 
Bert Thoms, George Vernon Tovey. 

That the following be elected to associate membership: Eli A. Almi, John 
W. Copeland, James F. Day, James C. Haden, Ernest E. Hembach, Vera L. 
Maslow, Louis O. Mink, W. Richard Schubert, Haywood R. Shuford, Jr., Albert 
R. Vogeler, Richard Alan Walker. 

That the following be transferred from associate to full membership: Ar- 
thur R. McKay. 

That the Eastern Division accept the invitation of the City College of New 
York to hold its next meeting in New York City. 

That the American Society for Aesthetics be invited to meet with the East- 
ern Division in 1952. 

That the following Revision of the Constitution of the American Philosoph- 
ical Association, presented by the Committee on Reorganization (M. C. Nahm, 
Chairman, H. W. Schneider, J. Goheen, A. C. Benjamin, W. A. Leys, P. Mar- 
henke,, R. Fitch) be adopted:* 


REVISIONS TO THE CONSTITUTION 
OF THE 
AMERICAN PHILOSOPHICAL ASSOCIATION 


I. stet. 


Il. Membership 

1. The membership shall be membership in one or more divisions of the Association. 

2. The present divisions are three: Eastern, Western, and Pacific. New divisions 
may be formed on application to the Board of Officers, with the approval of the Board 
of Officers and of the Executive Committee of all of the existing divisions. 

3. Each division shall elect its own members and officers and shall fix its own dues. 


Ill. Officers 


1. The governing body of the Association shall be a Board of Officers, composed as 
follows: 

The President of each Division, during his divisional term of office. 

The Secretary of each Division, during his divisional term of office. 

The Chairmen of three standing committees of the Association. 

One member from each Division elected for a three-year term (terms staggered). 

A Secretary-Treasurer elected for a three-year term by the Board of Officers. 

The Chairman of the Board shall be elected by the Board from its membership for 
a three-year period. His term of office as Chairman shall not be affected by the 
expiration of his membership (otherwise) on the Board. 


*As voted by the Pacific Division, with II.2 amended from “the majority of" to “all.” 
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2. The Board of Officers shall determine the percentage of the dues of each division 
which is to be collected annually from the divisional treasurers by the national secretary- 
treasurer to defray the expenses of the Board of Officers and Standing Committees, and 
shall apportion, collect, and disburse the pro rata share of the expenses of special joint 
projects by the divisions. 

IV. Standing Committees 

1. International Cultural Co-operation. 

2. Publication. 

3. Information Service (and Placements). 


4. Any other committees which may be necessary for special projects, but their chair- 
men do not belong ex-officio to Board of Officers. 


5. The chairmen of these committees to be elected for five-year terms by Board of 
Officers. 
V. Publications  stet. 


VI. Amendments  stet. 


That no action be taken on the following request of A. L. Hilliard but that 
members of the Division be encouraged to give individual support to the News- 
letters “It is hereby requested that consideration be given to the feasibility of 
distributing the APA Newsletter to the members of the Eastern Division, either 
as a service covered by the annual dues or contingent upon payment of a nominal 
subscription rate.” 

That individual members of the Eastern Division be encouraged to send 
books and journals to the National Taiwan University (Taipeh Taiwan, China) 
and to an exhibition of philosophical books to be held in connection with El 
Instituto Cultural Argentino-Norteamericano which is being conducted under 
the direction of Professor Francisco Romero (Eduardo Costa 2660, Martinez- 
F.C.C.A., Republica Argentina.) 

That, on motion by Glenn R. Morrow, a vote of thanks be tendered to Presi- 
dent McBride and the Department of Philosophy of Bryn Mawr College for the 
hospitality enjoyed by the Eastern Division during the annual meeting. 

The Executive Committee made no recommendation concerning the Amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the Eastern Division proposed by the Nominating 
Committee providing alternative methods for electing officers of the Division 
(See Proceedings, Vol. XXIV, pp. 65-67). Brand Blanshard, Chairman of the 
Nominating Committee, reported that, although a special effort was made to 
encourage members of the Division to vote for officers, the returned ballots were 
still too few adequately to represent the Division. Some of the difficulty, he added, 
arose from the inclusion of the ballot among other material sent to the members 
by the Secretary-Treasurer. Professor Blanshard moved, and it was so voted, that 
the Amendment be tabled. 


The following new business was presented to the Meeting: 


It was moved by Harold H. Titus and approved that the Executive Commit- 
tee of the Eastern Division of the American Philosophical Association consider 
the question of policy and procedure by which members of one Division may 
become members of another Division and, if the Executive Committee thinks 
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it wise, take steps to initiate a new policy that would permit and encourage more 
dual memberships. 

Brand Blanshard, Chairman of the Nominating Committee, spoke of the 
Secretary-Treasurer’s resignation at the end of the first year of his second term 
of office, owing to pressure of work. It was moved and unanimously carried that 
the Division “express its appreciation to Professor Nahm for the four years of 
devoted and efficient service he had given to the Association in the office of 
Secretary-Treasurer.” 

President Boas appointed Herbert W. Schneider, Columbia University, to 
the Nominating Committee of the Eastern Division and Howard J. Ziegler to 
the Committee on Information Service. 

A motion to adjourn was voted at 6:15 p.m. 


Mitton C. Naum, Secretary-Treasurer 


PACIFIC DIVISION 


President: E. W. Strong 

Vice-President: Alexander Maslow 

Secretary-Treasurer: Bertram E. Jessup 

Executive Committee: The foregoing officers and Georgiana Melvin ex-officio 
for one year, A. I. Melden (1952), Hunter Mead (1953), and John Goheen 
(1953). 


The twenty-fifth annual meeting of the Pacific Division was held at the 
University of British Columbia, Vancouver, B.C., on September 6, 7, and 8, 1951. 
The following program was presented: 


THURSDAY AFTERNOON, SEPTEMBER 6 


Semantic Analysis and Psycho-Physical Dualism .................. Arthur Pap 
Metaphysics and Moore’s Method in Philosophy ................ Paul Wienpahl 
THURSDAY EVENING, SEPTEMBER 6 
FRIDAY MORNING, SEPTEMBER 7 
On the Scales and Axioms of Measurement .................... Patrick Suppes 
FRIDAY AFTERNOON, SEPTEMBER 7 
Hume’s Contribution to a Theory of the Self .................... J. W. Robson 
Do We Want an Empiricist Culture? .................... Cynthia A. Schuster 


FRIDAY EVENING, SEPTEMBER 7 
The Annual Banquet and Presidential Address 
The Legal Norm in Soviet Jurisprudence ............... Georgiana Melvin 
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SATURDAY MORNING, SEPTEMBER 8 
Philosophy and the Act of Freedom ......................4. Arturo B. Fallico 
Criteria of Explanation in History ..................00.ceeee eee E. W. Strong 


The Pacific Conference on the Teaching of Philosophy held its annual meet- 
ing on Thursday morning, September 6, with members of the Pacific Division in 
attendance. The following three papers were presented, and discussion followed. 
The Course in Social Philosophy ...................0.0.000000e Melvin Rader 


Topics and Materials of an Oriental Philosophy Course .... F. Raymond Iredell 
The Course in Oriental Philosophy ........................ Edward Kollman 


The annual business meeting of the Division was held Saturday, September 
8 at 9:00 a.m., with President Georgiana Melvin presiding. 
The Treasurer’s report was read and approved as follows: 


TREASURER’S REPORT 1951 


Receipts: 

Balance on hand December 20, 1950: 
Total 956.43 

Expenditures: 

Mimeographing abstracts 24th annual meeting ...................... 22.25 
Printing programs 24th annual meeting .................22..000005 13.32 
Printing programs 25th annual meeting ..................-.0000000e 46.57 
Rental of room International House 24th annual meeting ............. 20.00 
A.P.A. Treasury, International Federation of Philosophy .............. 13.70 


Total .. $ 284.25 
Balance on Hand September 1, 1951: 


Savings account ($200.00 transferred to commercial account) .......... 107.32 


Total .. $ 672.18 


Total .. $ 956.43 
Audited by A. I. Melden 


HersBeErT L. SeareEs, Treasurer 
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The following officers proposed by the Executive Committee were elected: 
President, E. W. Strong; Vice-President, Alexander Maslow; Secretary-Treasurer, 
Bertram E. Jessup; Executive Committee members for two years, Hunter Mead 
and John Goheen. 

Upon recommendation of the Executive Committee the following were 
elected to Active membership: Helmut Hungerland, Edward C. Kollman, John 
B. Magee and Cynthia A. Schuster. 

Elected to Associate membership were: Ha Tai Kim and Franciszka (Mrs. 
Philip) Merlan. 

Elmo Robinson was appointed to succeed Paul Marhenke on the Committee 
on Information Service. 

On an invitation from the Western Division to cooperate in the publication 
of the Philosopher's Newsletter, it was voted to accept the invitation and ask the 
Secretary or someone designated by him to act as co-editor. 

An invitation from the University of Southern California to hold the 1952 
meeting at Los Angeles was accepted. 

A motion by Hugh Miller that a vote of warm appreciation and thanks be 
extended to the Administration of The University of British Columbia and its 
representatives, and the Department of Philosophy, for gracious hospitality at 
the twenty-fifth annual meeting, was approved. 

A letter from the American Council of Learned Societies announcing the 
forthcoming registration of specialists in the humanities and social sciences was 
read. The proposed revisions to the Constitution of the American Philosophical 
Association were discussed. 

It was moved by Hugh Miller and seconded by E. W. Strong that the Pacific 
Division accept the revisions in broad outlines. An amendment covering point 2 
under “Membership” was proposed making the provision for acceptance of new 
divisions read as follows: “New divisions may be formed on application to the 
Board of Officers, with the approval of the Board of Officers and of the Executive 
Committee of the majority of existing divisions.” Amendment adopted. Revisions 
to Constitution approved in principle. 


Hersert L. Searves, Secretary-Treasurer 


WESTERN DIVISION 


OFFICERS FOR THE YEAR 1951-1952 
President: Richard P. McKeon 
Vice-President: Philip Blair Rice 
Secretary-Treasurer: William H. Hay 
Executive Committee: The foregoing officers and Everett W. Hall, Van Meter 
Ames, and Bertram Morris. 


New ty OFFICERS FOR THE YEAR 1952-1953 
President: Philip Blair Rice 
Vice-President: Paul Henle 
Secretary-Treasurer: William H. Hay 
Executive Committee: The foregoing officers and Van Meter Ames (1953), 
Bertram Morris (1954), and Frederick L. Will (1955) 
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The fiftieth annual meeting of the Western Division of the American Philo- 
sophical Association was held at the University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michi 
gan, May 8, 9, 10, 1952. 

The following program was presented: 


Thursday, May 8, 1952 

2:00 p.m. 
Theory of Knowledge 

Van Meter Ames, University of Cincinnati, Chairman 
The Empirically Given and the Philosophic Given 

Virgil G. Hinshaw, Jr., Ohio State University 

Discussion by A. C. Benjamin, University of Missouri 
David Hume and the Pyrrhonian Controversy 

Richard H. Popkin, State University of Iowa 

Discussion by J. R. Weinberg, University of Wisconsin 
8:00 p.m. Smoker. Ballroom of The Michigan Union. 


Friday, May 9, 1952 

9:00 a.m. Concurrent Sessions. 

Section A: Theory of Value 
Bertram Morris, University of Colorado, Chairman 

Democratic and Totalitarian Concepts of Freedom 
Denton L. Geyer, University of Missouri 
Discussion by Arthur E. Murphy, Cornell University 

Is a Science of Aesthetic Criticism Possible? 

A. M. Mardiros, University of Alberta 
Discussion by Philip B. Rice, Kenyon College 

Section B: Induction and Probability. 

Everett W. Hall, State University of Iowa, Chairman 

The Synthetic A Priori in Reichenbach’s Justification of Probability 
David L. Miller, University of Texas 
Discussion by Paul Henle, University of Michigan 

The Empirical Determination of Antecedent Probabilities 
Wesley C. Salmon, State College of Washington 
Discussion by C. West Churchman, Wayne University 

The Principle of Induction 
Asher Moore, Northwestern University 
Discussion by May Brodbeck, University of Minnesota 

1:30 p.m. 

What is the Present Status of the Mind-Body Problem? 
Marten ten Hoor, University of Alabama, Chairman 
Gustav Bergmann, State University of Iowa 
Warner Wick, University of Chicago 
Wilfrid Sellars, University of Minnesota 

7:00 p.m. Annual Dinner. 

Philip B. Rice, Vice-President of the Western Division, Toastmaster 
Presidential Address: “Symposia.” Richard P. McKeon 
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Saturday, May 10, 1952 
9:00 a.m. 
Does Art Convey Knowledge? 
Richard P. McKeon, University of Chicago, Chairman 
Eliseo Vivas, Northwestern University 
Ian McGreal, Southern Methodist University 
Abraham Kaplan, University of California at Los Angeles 


The Annual Business Meeting was called to order at 11:15 a.m. in the Rack- 
ham Amphitheatre by President McKeon. 

Since the minutes of the forty-ninth meeting had been published in the 
Proceedings, it was moved, seconded, and voted that the Division dispense with 
the reading of them at the business meeting, and that they be approved as printed. 

Upon the recommendation of the Executive Committee it was voted to elect 
the following to membership: 

Furt Mempsers: Pascual Capiz, Elie Denissoff, William Norman Grandy, 
Jerome G. Lemmer, S.J., Robert McNaughton, C. W. Marshall, Y. P. Mei, Her- 
bert J. Miles, Mary Edith Runyan, G. Douglas Straton, Tyler Thompson, John 
F. A. Taylor, Samuel W. J. Walsh. 

Associate Memsers: Harold A. Cahn, Hilaire Hiler, Keith James, Harold 
J. Johnson, John L. McKenney, Glenn K. Riddle, Alfred Rothschild, William 
Sacksteder. 

The following Treasurer’s Report was read: 


TREASURER’S REPORT 
April 27, 1951 to 5 May, 1952 


Receipts: 

1430.44 

Expenditures: 

National Dues and Proceedings .............-.ccececceses 525.00 

Publications Committee Revolving Fund .................. 100.00 

Committee on Information Service ..................000- 90.00 

International Federation Dues ............ccceecsccecnccs 42.00 

Program Committee Travel Expense ................00005 20.99 

Mimeographing Symposium Papers ...............--.-0-. 20.58 

Cost of Sending Programs to Eastern Division ............. 20.99 

Return of overpayment of dues 1.00 


H. Hay, Secretary-Treasurer 
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Everett W. Hall, reporting for the Auditing Committee, stated that the 
Treasurer’s Report had been examined and found correct; it was moved, sec- 
onded, and voted that the Auditor’s Report be adopted. 

The Nominating Committee reported that the By-Laws state that the Vice- 
President for 1951-1952 shall succeed to the Presidency for 1952-1953. Philip 
Blair Rice was then elected president by acclamation. For Vice-President the 
Nominating Committee (Albert E. Avey, A. Cornelius Benjamin, William H. 
Hay, Willis Moore, and Bertram Morris) nominated A. C. Garnett, Paul Henle, 
Charner Perry, and W. H. Werkmeister. There were no nominations from the 
floor and it was voted that the nominations be closed. It was voted that if no 
candidate received a majority of the voes on the first ballot, the two receiving 
the lowest number of voes shall be removed from the list of nominees. On the 
first ballot Messrs. Garnett and Henle received the highest number of votes, al- 
though neither recieved a majority. On the second ballot Paul Henle was 
elected Vice-President. According to the rules adopted in 1948 he will succeed 
to the presidency in 1953. William H. Hay was nominated for Secretary-Treas- 
urer, and, since there were no further nominations, was declared elected. Fred- 
erick L. Will was nominated for Member of the Executive Committee with term 
expiring in 1955. There being no other nominations before the nominations 
were voted closed, he was declared elected. 

Lewis E. Hahn presented a report for the Committee on Information Ser- 
vice (Vacancies and Available Personnel) of the National Board of Officers. The 
Division voted thanks to the Committee and authorized payment of its share 
towards the expenses of the Committee on Information Service. 

Cecil H. Miller reported that he had invited the Pacific Division to join in 
the Newsletter and that they were now receiving it paying a pro rata share of 
expenses. The Eastern Division was invited to join in the Newsletter, but at its 
business meeting declined to do so. The Division voted to continue the News- 
letter. 

Marten ten Hoor reported for the Publications Committee of the National 
Board of Officers, reading the Annual Report of that Committee for 1951. He 
spoke of the increasing difficulty in publishing scholarly work in philosophy and 
urged that the Association consider the establishment of a monograph series 
as part of the annual Proceedings. It was voted that the Western Division of the 
American Philosophical Association make a contribution of $200 (two hundred) 
dollars for the calendar year to the Publications Committee of the Association. 

The Executive Committee reported that both Washington University, Saint 
Louis, and the University of Illinois had invited the Western Division for the 
1953 meeting. On the recommendation of the Executive Committee it was voted 
to accept the invitation to meet in Saint Louis April 30, May 1, and 2, 1953 in 
connection with the centennial celebrations of Washington University. 

The following memorials were presented and on a rising vote were ordered 
to be printed in the Proceedings. 


HORACE SNYDER FRIES 
1901-1951 


It is with a deep sense of personal sorrow that I record the death of Horace Snyder 
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Fries on September 21, 1951. In him the American Philosophical Association lost one 
of its most active and able members. 

He was born at Richland Center, Wisconsin, on October 22, 1901. He took his 
undergraduate and graduate degrees at the University of Wisconsin. He taught for seven 
years (1930-1937) at Lawrence College, Appleton, Wisconsin, before returning to join 
the philosophy department at the University of Wisconsin, in which he taught until the 
time of his death. 

Horace Fries was a man of wide interests, well-known and liked throughout his 
university. His sympathetic desire to understand diverse philosophical currents was a 
great resource of our department. All of us here knew him as the Secretary-Treasurer of 
the Western Division, who kept affairs going during the difficult war years, 1942 to 1944. 

His center of interest was in the philosophy of social planning: “the study of the 
way in which various philosophies are reflected in administrative, managerial, and labor 
relations policies.” Out of this central concern came a wide variety of writing on meta- 
physics, logical theory, epistemology, and social philosophy. At the time of his death, 
he was investigating theories and experiments about the character of visual perception. 
Through that he hoped to reach light on the relation between the world and our judg- 
ments about it. It is a loss that he did not have the chance to go on with these in- 
quiries. It is a cause of sorrow to have lost a friend. 

Wituiam H. Hay 


TRUMBULL GILLETTE DUVALL 
1861-1951 

Trumbull Gillette Duvall was born on March 20, 1861 in Indianapolis, Indiana; he 
died at the age of ninety years on April 10, 1951. Until the time of his death, he con- 
tinued to be mentally alert and always optimistic in spirit. His- remarkable staying 
power was evidenced by his recovery from a broken hip suffered shortly before his 
eighty-ninth birthday. 

After receiving his B.A. degree from De Pauw University in 1888, Professor Duvall 
went to Boston University, from which institution he received the S.T.B. in 1889. The 
following two years were spent in Europe, studying with Wundt at Berlin, Eucken at 
Jena and also at Tubingen. He returned to Boston University to complete the Ph.D. 
degree in 1892. Thirteen years later he took a year’s leave from his teaching duties to 
study again at Berlin, this being 1905-6. 

Professor Duvall’s first teaching position was as Professor of Systematic Theology 
and Instructor in Philosophy at De Pauw, his Alma Mater. Three years later, in 1895, 
he was appointed Professor of Philosophy at Ohio Wesyeyan University, and he con- 
tinued in this position for thirty-six years, until his retirement in 1931. While a member 
of the faculty at Ohio Wesleyan, he served as Librarian from 1898-1905, rendering a 
signal service in classifying the University’s collection of books. He also held the office 
of Dean of the Faculty from 1900-1905. 

When Professor Duvall came to Ohio Wesleyan in 1895, there was little distinc- 
tion between Philosophy and Psychology. However, due to his studies in Germany, par- 
ticularly under Wilhelm Wundt, he initiated a trend away from the customary arm- 
chair psychology of that period in the direction of an emphasis upon experimental pro- 
cedures. Though originally he taught both Psychology and Philosophy, his primary 
concerns were philosophical and his own teaching soon was devoted to this area. 

Professor Duvall conceived of the task of philosophy as being to interpret life to 
itself; to reveal to life what it blindly reaches out after; to exhibit the power of thought 
to bring clearness and distinctness into man’s muddied experience and to bring order 
and system and confident control into the world he lives in. Although one who did not 
care for the usual categories by which philosophers are classified, it is accurate to say that 
he stood in the idealist tradition. He has confessed his great indebtedness to Plato, to 
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Hermann Lotze and to Rudolph Eucken, one of his teachers. This indebtedness is re- 
flected in the following lines from his book Great Thinkers: “Philosophy has discovered 
that the spirit in man has imperative needs; . . . that life tends to break down under 
its own weight, unless sustained by devotion to an end that lies above and beyond its 
mere private concerns.” 

Professor Duvall was greatly beloved and respected as a teacher. The course about 
which his students speak most appreciatively was called “Life Ideals of Great Thinkers.” 
After his retirement from teaching, Professor Duvall was invited to give the Merrick 
Lectures at Ohio Wesleyan. This he did in 1935, the series of lectures being published 
under the title of Great Thinkers: The Quest of Life for Its Meaning. 

Because of his long and eminent service as a philosopher and teacher, the members 
of the Western Division record their regard for the service, and reverence for the mem- 
ory, of one who, in years past, enjoyed and contributed to the fellowship of this Asso- 
ciation. 

Wo. F. Quituian, Jr. 
Ohio Wesleyan University 


Howard Roelofs spoke ex tempore about the life of H. C. Hartman, for 
many years Professor at the University of Cincinnati, who had recently died. 


The following motion by Van Meter Ames was adopted: 


BE IT RESOLVED that the Western Division of the American Philosophical Associa- 
tion express to the University of Michigan warm appreciation of the hospitality so gen- 
erously extended at the fiftieth annual meeting; and that the local committee on ar- 
rangements in particular be thanked for its successful provision for the meeting in both 
its practical and its convivial aspects. 


Upon the recommendation of the Executive Committee it was voted to 
rescind a resolution limiting the expenditures of the Secretary for clerical assis- 
tance to fifteen dollars and to authorize the payment at the going rate for clerical 
assistance up to one hundred hours, when necessary. 

On the recommendation of the Executive Committee it was voted to adopt 
the proposed amendments to the constitution of the American Philosophical As- 
sociation so that the Constitution should read as printed in the program for this 
meeting. This text is identical with that adopted by the Eastern Division in their 
December meeting, and differs from that adopted by the Pacific Division in re- 
quiring under Article II section 2 the approval of “the Executive Committee of all 
of the existing divisions,” not merely a majority of the existing divisions. 

The Executive Committee recommended that no action be taken on the 
question of divisional status for the Southwestern Philosophical Conference on 
the ground that the amended constitution of the national association just adopted 
may be expected to go into effect on the first of the year and that the new con- 
stitution provides a speedy way of dealing with requests for the formation of new 
divisions of the Association. There was no motion and no request for discussion. 
The President stated that he regarded the silence as acceptance of the recom- 
mendation for no action and the meeting passed to the discussion of the following 
recommendation of the Executive Committee. It was moved, seconded, and voted 
that: 

The Western Division of the American Philosophical Association regards 
the subject of philosophy as a field of undergraduate major study that should be 
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regarded as qualifying graduates for the Junior Management Assistant Examina- 
tion of the United States Civil Service; and that the Division directs the Secre- 
tary of the Western Division to communicate with the United States Civil Ser- 
vice Commission, the National Secretary of the American Philosophical Asso- 
ciation, the Secretaries of the other divisions and of the Southern Society for 
Philosophy and Psychology in furtherance of the recognition of this. 


The following letter from Professor H. O. Eaton of the University of Okla- 
homa was read. 


The University of Oklahoma 
Norman, Oklahoma 
May 7, 1952 

Professor Richard P. McKeon 

President, Western Division 

American Philosophical Association 

Dear Professor McKeon: 

Yesterday morning the Oklahoma Daily (our campus newspaper) quoted the 
President of the University as saying that he had known “all the time” about the fact 
that the Oklahoma foot ball coach had been breaking the recruiting rule of our confer- 
ence and President Cross is quoted as saying also: “We'll continue breaking the rule 
until September 1. In the Fall, OU will abide by the regulations of the North Central 
Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools. . . . They're very tight rules about re- 
cruiting and we'll follow them.” 

In my opinion this represents an avowed and public flouting of the elementary 
principles of ethics. Furthermore it represents an official policy of the President of this 
institution. 

Ethics is one of the courses normally taught here. The teacher of ethics must there- 
fore decide whether he will connive in this flouting of the principles of ethics by making 
no public mention of it, or take such action as he properly can to make it publicly mani- 
fest that he repudiates this University policy. 

As one of the teachers of courses in ethics at the University of Oklahoma I am 
therefore writing to you with the request that this letter be read at a business meeting 
of the Western Division of the American Philosophical Association or at such other 
occasion as you find appropriate. I am, of course, sending a copy of the letter to Presi- 
dent Cross, and to the other members of my Department. 

I do not presume to know what proper action can be taken by the Association. So 
far as I know there is no recognized machinery for the “accreditation” or “approval” 
of courses in philosophy or ethics; and probably there should be no such machinery. 
However, if the Association were to take official cognizance of this problem it might be 
possible to modify and clarify the situation to the satisfaction of all parties. 

Very sincerely yours, 
(Signed) Howarp O. Eaton 
Professor of Philosophy 
CC: President George L. Cross, Dean E. D. Meacham, Dean L. H. Snyder, Professors 
Carlton W. Berenda, John C. Feaver, Gustav Mueller. 


Subsequent to the meeting the following letter was received and is printed 
for the information of the members: 
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The University of Oklahoma 
Norman, Oklahoma 
May 15, 1952 

Professor Richard P. McKeon 

Department of Philosophy 

University of Chicago 

Dear Professor McKeon: 

Further with reference to my letter of May 7 concerning the “recruiting rule” for 
athletics here at Oklahoma: 

The Board of Regents of the University yesterday voted to approve the recom- 
mendations of President Cross that the University remain a member of the Big Seven 
conference and that the coaching staff comply fully with the rules of the conference. 

Some of the faculty, myself included, who had been greatly disturbed by the am- 
biguity of the situation are very pleased at this action of the President and the Board of 
Regents. 

Very sincerely yours, 
(Signed) Howarp O. Eaton 
CC: President Cross. 


Warner Wick moved the following motion, which after extensive debate it 
was voted to lay on the table: 

Whereas universities exist in order to preserve, illuminate, and exhibit princi- 
ples from which civilization derives such integrity as may be embodied in thought 
and action, we hereby record our concern at the report that an official of an Amer- 
ican University has appeared to forget the wider responsibilities of his institution 
and of his office. . 

A. C. Garnett moved the following motion which after extensive debate 
carried by a vote of 41 to 18: 

Whereas it is the conviction of the Western Division of the American Philo- 
sophical Association that the duty of a teacher of ethics does not end with the 
teaching of theory in the classroom, but also requires of him that he express 
himself publicly on specific issues relevant to the life and work of his Institu- 
tion whenever he is convinced that any moral issue is involved: 

Therefore it expresses its approval of the concern and attitude of Professor 
Eaton in the situation in which he finds himself as described in his letter, with- 
out prejudging the material issues. 


It was expressed as the sense of the meeting that the Secretary of the Division 
should send copies of the resolution to Professor Eaton and to all those to whom 
he had sent copies of the letter. 


G. P. Conger spoke about the action at the University of Minnesota of the 
Dean of the College of Science, Literature, and the Arts in refusing to concur 
in the recommendation by the Philosophy Department for the continuance of 
Dr. Forrest O. Wiggins as Instructor in Philosophy. 

Willis Moore moved the following motion, which was adopted, after ex- 
tensive debate by a vote of 26 to 24: 


That the President of the Western Division appoint a committee to formulate 
a general policy on academic freedom and to make suggestions concerning 
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means of implementing it. (After the meeting President Rice appointed this 
committee: Wilis Moore, Chairman; William Frankena; William H. Hay.) 

The following motion was carried by a majority vote: 

That we endorse the declaration of the American Association of University 
Professors passed at its recent meeting in Philadelphia. 

The following motion was seconded and after extensive debate it was 
unanimously voted: 

That the National Officers of the American Association of University Pro- 
fessors be urged to take early cognizance of the case of Dr. Forrest O. Wiggins. 

A motion to adjourn was unanimously carried and the meeting stood ad- 
journed at 1:25 p.m. 

H. Hay, Secretary-Treasurer 
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